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PREFACE. 


HE following Effays have 
already appeared at different’ 
times, and in different publications.’ 
The pamphlets in which they were’ 
inferted being generally unfuccefsful, 
thefe fhared the common fate, with- 
out affifting the bookfeller’s aims, or 

extending the writer’s reputation.’ 
The public was too ftrenuoufly em- 
ployed with their own follies, to be: 
ailiduous in eftimating mine ; fo that: 
many of my beft attempts in ‘this 
ways 
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way, have fallen victims to the fran- 
fient topic of the times; the Ghoft 
in Cock Lane, or the fiege of Ti- 
conderago. 


But though they lave paft pretty 
filently into the world, I can by no 
means complain of their circulation. 
The magazines and papers of the 
day, have, indeed, been Jiberal 
enough in this refpe&.. Moft of 
thefe effays have been regularly re- 


printed twice or thrice a year, and: 


conveyed to the public through the 


kennel of fome engaging compilation.. 


If there be a pride in multiplied edi-. 


tions, I have feen fome of my labours. 
fixteen times reprinted, and claimed. 


by different parents as theirown. I 
have feen them flourifhed at the 


beginning with praife, and Gigned at 


the end with the nanies of Philan- 


tos, 
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tos, Philalethes, Philalutheros, and 
Philanthropos. Thefe gentlemen 
have kindly ftood {ponfors to my pro- 
ductions, and to flatter me more, 


have always paft them as their own. 


It is time, however, at laft, to 
vindicate my claims; and as thefe 
entertainers of the public, as they 
call themfelves, have’ partly lived 
upon me for fome years, let me now 
tryif F cannot live a little upon myfelF: 
I would defire in this cafe, to imitate 
that fat man who I have fomewhere 
heard of in a fhipwreck, who, whe 
the failors preft by famine,‘ were 
' taking flices from his pofteriors; to 
fatisfy tkeir hunger, infifted with 
great juftice, on having the firft cut 
for himfelf. . 
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Yet after all, I cannot be angry 


with any who Have taken it into 


their heads, to think that whatever f 
write is worth reprinting, particularly 
when I confider how great a majo- 
rity will think it {carce worth reading. 
Trifling and fuperfitial are terms of 
aeproach that are eafily objected, and 
that carry. an‘air of penetration in the 
ebferver. Thefe faults have been 
objected to the following eflays; and 
at mutt be owned, in fome meafure, 
that the charge is true. “However, I 
could have made them more meta- 
phyfical had I thought fit, but I 
would afk whether in a fhort effay it 
is not neceflary to be fuperficial? 
Before we have prepared to enter into 


the depths of a fubject, in the ufua] 


forms, we have got to the bottem of 
our fcanty page, and thus lofe the 
honours 
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honoi:-s of a victory by too tedious 
a prepa:.tion forthe combat. - 


There is another fault in this col- 
lection of trifles, which I fear, will 
not be fo eafily pardoned. It will 
be alledged that the humour of them; 
{if any be found) is ftale and hack+ — 
neyed. This may be true enough as 
matters now ftand, but I may with 
great truth affert, that the humour 
was new when-I wrote it. Since that 
time indeed, many of the topics 
which were firft ftarted here, have 
been hunted down, and many of the 
thoughts blown upon. . In fad, théfe 
Effays were confidered as quietly 
laid in the grave of oblivion, .and our 
modern compilers, like fextons and 
executioners, think it their undoubt- 

ed right to pillage the dead. 


How- 
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. However, whatever right I have 
to complain of the public, they can, 
as yet have no juft reafon to com- 
plain of me. If I have written dull 
Effays, they have hitherto treated 
them as dull Effays. Thus far we are 
at leaft, upon par, and until they 
, think fit to make me their humble 
debtor, by praife, F am refolved not 
to lofe a fingle inch of my felf impor 
tance. Inftead, therefore, of attempt- 
ing to eftablith a credit amon gftthem, 
it will perhaps be wifer to apply to 


fome more diftant correfpondent, 


and as my drafts are in fome danger 
of being protefted at home, it may 
not be imprudent upon this oceafion, 
to draw my bills upon Pofterity. 
Mr. Pofterity. Sir, Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years after fight 
hereof, pay the bearer, or order, a 

: thoufand 


ae ne 
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thoufand pound’s worth of praife, 
free from all deductions whatfoever, 
it being a commodity that will then 
be very ferviceable to him, and place 
it to the accompt of, &e. 
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HERE is not, perhaps, a more 
whimfical figuresin nature, than a 
| man of real modefty who affumes an 
air of impudence ; who, while his heart beats 
with anxiety, ftudies eafe and affeéts good hu- 
mour. In this fituation, however, every un- 
experienced writer finds himfelf. Imprefled 

with the terrors of the tribunal before which he 
is going to appear, his natural humour turns to | 
pertnefs, and for real wit he is obliged to fub- 
{titute vivacity. 


For my part, as I was never diftinguifhed for 
addrefs, and have often even blundered in mak- 
ing my bow, I am at a lofs whether to be merry 
_or fad on this folemn occafion, Should I mo- 
B ‘deftly 
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deftly decline all merit, it is too probable the 
hafty reader may take me at my word. If, on 
the other hand, like labourers in the Magazine 
trade, I humbly prefume to promife an epitome 
of all the good things that were ever faid or 
written, thofe readers I moft defire to pleafe 
‘may forfake me. 


My bookfeller, in this dilemma perceiving 
my embarrafinent, inftantly offered his affiftance 
and advice: ** You muft know, fir,” fays he, 
<« that the republic of letters is at prefent di- 
“< vided into feveral clafies. One writer excels 
« at a plan, or a titlespage ; another works 
| away the body of the book ; and a third is a 
dab, at an index. Thusa eiezezines is not 
4 the refult of any fingle man’s:induftry ; but 
*¢ goes through as many hands as, a new pin, 
“s before it is fit for the public. T fancy, fir,” 
continues he,, ‘I can provide an eminent hand, 
<¢ and upon moderate terms, to draw up a pro- 
<¢ mifing plan to fmooth up our readers a little, 
«¢ and pay them, as colonel Chartres paid his 
6 feraglio, at the rate of three halfpence in 
ss hand, and three fhillings more in promifes.” 


“A 
nw 
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ERE: was proceeding in his advice, which, 


however, I thought proper to decline, by af- 
{uring 


a 
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furing him, that, as I intended to purfue no 
fixed method, foit was impoffible to form any 
regular plan ; determined never to be tedious, 
in order to be logical, wherever pleafure pre- 
fented, I was refolved to follow. 


Ir will be improper therefore to pall the 
reader’s curiofity by leflening his furprize, or 
anticipate any pleafure I am able to procure 
him, by faying what fhall come next. Happy 
could any effort of mine, but reprefs one trimi- 
nal pleafure, or but for a moment fill up an in- 
terval of anxiety! How gladly would I lead 
‘mankind from the vain profpeéts of life, to 
profpects of innocence and eafe, where every 
breeze breaths health, and every found is but 
the echo of tranquility. 


But whatever may be the merit of his ine 
tentions, every writer is now convinced that he 
muft be chiefly indebted to good fortune for 
finding readers willing to allow him any degree 
of reputation, It has been remarked, that al- 
moit every character which has excited either 
attention or pity, has owed part of its fuccefs 
to merit, and part to an happy concurrence of 
circumftances in its favour. Had Cefar or 
Cromwell exchanged countries, the one might 

B 2 have 
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have been a ferjeant, and the other an excife- 
man. So it is with wit, which generally fuc- 
ceeds more from being happily addreffed, than 
from its native poignancy. A jeft calculated 
to fpread at a gaming-table, may be received 
with perfect indifference fhould it happen to 
drop in a mackrel-boat. We have all feen 
dunces triumph in fome companies, where men 
of real humour were difregarded, by a general 
combination in favour of ftupidity. To drive 
the obfervation as far as it will go, fhould the 
Jabours of a writer who defigns his performances 
for readers of a more refined appetite, fall into 
the hands of a devourer of compilations, what 
can he expect but contempt and confufion? If 


his merits are to be determined by judges who © 


eftimate the value of a book from its bulk, 
or its frontifpiece, every rival muft acquire an 
eafy fuperiority, who with perfuafive eloquence 
promifes four extraordinary pages of letter-prefs, 
or three beautiful prints, curioufly coloured 
from nature, 


T Hus then, though I cannot promifeas much 


entertainment, or as much elegance as others 
have done, yet the reader may be affured he 
fhall have as much of both asI can. He fhall, 
at leaft, find me alive while I ftudy his enter- 

tainment ; 
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tainment; for I folemnly affure him, I was 
never yet pofleffed of the fecret of writing and 
fleeping. 


DurInc the courfe of this paper, therefore, 
all the wit and learning I have, are heartily at 
his fervice ; which if, after-fo candid a confef- 
fion he fhould, notwithftanding, ftill find in- 
tolerably dull, or low, or fad ftuff; this I proteft 
is no more than I know. I have a clear confci- 
ence, and am entirely out of the fecret. 


~YeT I would not have him, upon the pe- 
rufal of a fingle paper, pronounce me incorri- 
gible; he may try a fecond, which, as there is 
a ftudied difference in fubject and ftyle, may be 
more fuited to his tafte; if this alfo fails, I 
mutft refer him to a third, or even to a fourth, 
in cafe of extremity: if he fhould ftill continue 
refractory, and find me dull to the laft, I muft 
inform him, with Bays in the Rehearfal, that 
I think him a very odd kind of a fellow, and 
defire no more of his acquaintance. But ftill 
if my readers impute the general tenour of my 
fubje&t to me as a fault, I muft-beg leave to tell 
them a ftory. 

A TRAVELLER, in his way to Italy, found 


himfelf in a country where the inhabitants had 
B37 each 
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each a large excrefence depending from the - 


chin; a deformity which, as it was endemic, 
and the people little ufed to ftrangers, it had 
been the cuftom, time immemorial, to look up- 
on as the greateft beauty. Ladies grew toatts 
from the fize of their chins, and no men were 
beaux whofe faces were not broadeft at the bot- 


tom. It was Sunday, a country church 1 was | 


at hand, and our traveller was willing. to per- 
form the duties of the day. Upon his firft ap- 
pearance at the church-door, the eyes of all 
were naturally fixed upon the ftranger ; but 
what was their amazement, when they found 
that he actually wanted that emblem of “ beauty; 
a purfed chin. Stifed burfts of laughter, winks, 
and whifpers, circulated from vifage to vifages 
the prifmatic figure of the ftranger's face was a 
fund of infinite gaiety Our traveller could rio 
longer patiently continue ‘an obje& for defor- 
‘mity to point at. ** Good folks,” faid he, * J 
* perceive that I am a very ridiculous figure 
« here, but I affure you am reckoned no way 
«© deformed at Home. 
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ALCANDER and SEPTIMIUS. 
Taken from a Byzantine Hiftorian. | 


THENS, long after the decline of the 

- Roman empire, ftill continued. the feat 
of learning, politenefs, and wifdom. Theodoric, 
the Oftrogoth, repaired the fchools which bar- 
barity was fuffering to fall into decay, and con- 
tinued thofe penfions to men of learning, which 
avaricious governors had monopolized. 


In this city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septimius were fellow-ftudents together. 
‘The one, the moft fubtle reafoner of all the 
Lyceum ; the other, the moft eloquent fpeaker 
in the academic grove. Mutual admiration foon 
begot a friendfhip, Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, and they were natives of the two moft 
celebrated cities in the world; for Alcander 
was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 
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In this ftate of harmony they lived for fome 


time together, when Alcander, after paffing the - 


firft part of his youth in the indolence of philo- 
fophy, thought at length of entering into the 
bufy world; and, as a ftep previous to this, 
placed his affections on Hypatia, a lady of ex- 

_quifite beauty. The day of their intended nup- 
tials was fixed; the previous ceremonies were 
performed ; and nothing now remained but her 
being conduéted in triumph to the apartment 
of the intended bridegroom. 


ALCANDER’S exultation in his own happi- 
'-nefs, or being unable to enjoy any fatisfa@tion 


without making his friend Septimius a partner, 
prevailed upon him to introduce Hypatia to his 
fellow-ftudent ; which he did with all the gaiety 
of aman who found himfelf equally happy in 
friendfhip and love. But this was an interview 
fatal to the future peace of both; for Septimius 
no fooner faw her, but he was {mitten with an 
involuntary paffion ; and, though he ufed every 
effort to fipprefs. defires at once fo imprudent 
and unjuft, the emotions of his mind ina fhort 
time became fo ftrong, that they brought on 
a fever, which the phyficians judged incura- 
ble. td | 

| DuRine 
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Durin6G this illnefs, Alcander watched him 
with all the anxiety of fondnefs, and brought — 
his miftrefs to join in thofe amjable offices of 
friendfhip. The fagacity of the phyficians, by 
thefe means, foon difcovered that the caufe of 
their patient’s diforder was love; and Alcander 
being apprized of their difcovery, at length 
extorted a confeffion from the reluctant dying 
lover. 


Ir would but delay the narrative to defcribe 
the confli&t between love and friendfhip in the 
breaft of Alcander on this occafion; itis enough 
to fay, that the Athenians were at that time ar- 
rived at fuch refinement in morals, that every 
virtue was carried to excefs.. In fhort, forget- 
ful of his own felicity, he gave up his intended 
bride, in all her charms, tothe young Roman. 
They were married privately by his connivance, 
_and this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought 
as unexpected a change in thie continitign: of 
the now happy Septimius. In a few days he. 
was perfectly recovered, and fet out with his 
fair partner for Rome. Here, by an exertion. 
of thofe.talents which he was fo eminently pof-_ 
felled of, Septimius, in a few years, arrived at 
the higheft dignities of the ftate, and was con- 
ftituted the city-judge, or praetor. | 
" B 5 (In 
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In the mean time Alcander not only felt the 


‘pain of being feparated from his friend and his 


miftrefs, but a profecution was:alfo commenced 
againft him by the relations of Hypatia, for 
having bafely given up his bride, as was fug- 
gefted, for money. His innocence of the crime 
laid to his charge, and even his eloquence in his 
own. defence, were not able to withftand the 
influence of a powerful party. He was caft and. 
condemned to pay an enormous fine. However, 
being unable to raife fo large a fum at the time 
appointed, his poffeffions were confifcated, he 
himfelf was {tripped of the habit of freedom, ex- 
pofed as a flave in the market-place, and fold 
to the higheft bidder. 


A MERCHANT of Thrace becoming his pur- 
ehafer, Alcander, with fome other companions: 
of diftrefs, was carried into that region of defo- 
Lation and fterility. His ftated employment was. 


to follow the herds of an imperious mafter, and 


his fuccefs in hunting was all that was allowed 
him to fupply his precarious fubfiftence. Every 


morning waked him to a renewal of famine or © 


toil, and every change of feafon ferved but to 
aggravate his unfheltered diftrefs. After fome 


years of bondage, howéver, an opportunity of’ 
efcaping offered ; he- embraced -it' with ardour ;° 


{o. 
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fo that travelling by night, and lodging in ca- 

verns by day, to fhorten a long ftory, he at 

laft arrived in Rome. The fame day on which 

Alcander arrived, Septimius fate adminiftering 

juftice in the forum, whither our wanderer came 
expecting to be inftantly known, and publicly 

acknowledzed, by his former friend. Here he 

ftood the whole day amongft the crowd, watch- 

ing the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be 

taken notice of ; but he was fo much altered by 

a long fucceffion of hardfhips, that he conti- 

nued unnoted among the reft; and, in the eve- 

ning, when he was going up to the prztor’s 

chair he was brutally repulfed by the attending 

lictors. ‘The attention of the poor is generally 

driven from one ungrateful object to another ; 

for night coming on, he now found himfelf un- 

der a neceflity of feeking a place to lie in, and 

yet knew not where to apply. All emaciated, 

and in rags as he was, none of the citizens 

would harbour fo much wretchednefs; and 

fleeping in the ftreets might be attended with 

interruption or danger: in fhort, he was obliged 

to take up his lodging in one of the tombs | 

without the city, the ufual retreat of guilt, po- 

verty and defpair. In this manfion of horror, 

laying his head upon an inverted. urn, he forgot — 

his miferies for a.while in fleep ; -and found, oni 
B 6 : his 
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his flinty couch, more eafe than beds of down 
ean fupply to the guilty. 


As he continued here, about midnight, two 
robbers came to make this their retreat; but 
happening to difagree about the divifion of their 
plunder, one of them ftabbed the other to the 
heart, and left him weltering in blood at the 
entrance. In thefe circumftances he was found 
next morning dead at the mouth of the vault. 
This naturally inducing a further enquiry, an 
alarm was fpread; the cave was examined; and 
Alcander being found was immediately appre- 
hended and accufed of robbery and murder. The 
circumftances again{t him were ftrong, and the 
wretchednefs of his, appearance confirmed fuf- 


picion. Misfortune and he were now fo long _ 


acquainted, that he at laft became regardlefs of 
life. He detefted a world where he had found 
only ingratitude, falfhood and cruelty; he was 
determined to make no defence ; and, thus low- 
ering with refolution, he was dragged, bound 
with cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. 
As the proofs were pofitive againft him, and 
he offered nothing in his own vindication, the 
judge was proceeding to doom him to a moft 
cruel and ignominious death, when the atten 
tion of the multitude was foon divided by ano- 

ther 
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ther object. “The robber, who had been really 
guilty, was apprehended felling his plunder, 
and, ftruck with a panic, had confefled his 
crime. He was brought bound to the fame tri- 
bunal, and acquitted every other perfon of any 
partnerfhip in his guilt. Alcander’s innocenee 
therefore appeared, but the fullen rafhnefs of his 
conduct remained a wonder to the furrounding 
multitude; but their aftonifhment was {till far- 
ther encreafed when they faw their judge ‘ftart 
from his tribunal to embrace the fuppofed cri- 
minal : Septimius recolle@ed his friend and for- 
mer benefactor, and. hung upon his neck with 
tears of pity and of joy.. Need the fequel be 
related ? Alcander was acquitted; fhared the 
friendfhip and honours of the principal citizens * 
of Rome; lived afterwards in. happinefs and 
eafe ; and left it to be engraved. on his tomb, - 
That no circumftances are fo defperate,, which 
Providence may not relieve, | 
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WV J HENI refleét on the unambitious re- 
tirement in which I paffed the earlier 
part of my life in the country, I cannot avoid 
feeling fome pain in thinking that thofe happy 
days are never to return. In that retreat all na- 
ture feemed capable of affording pleafure; 1 
then made no refinements on happinefs, but 
could be pleafed with the moft aukward ef- 
forts of ruftic mirth, thought crofs-purpofes the 
higheft ftretch of human wit, and queftions 
and commands the moft rational way of fpend- 
ing the evening. Happy could fo charming an. 
— ilufion till continue.: I find that age and know- 
ledge only contribute to four our difpofitions. 
My prefent enjoyments may be more refined, 
but they are infinitely lefs pleafing. The plea- 
fure the beft actor gives, can no way compare: 
to that I have received from a country wag who.- 
imitated a quaker’s fermon. ‘The mufic of the. 
fineft finger is diffonance to what I felt when. 
our old dairy-maid fung me into tears with: 
Johnny Armftrong’s Laft Good Night, or the: 
Cruelty of Barbara Allen. | 
WRITERS. 
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. WRITERS of every age have endeavoured 
to fhew that pleafure is in us, and not im the 
objects offered for our amufement. If the foul. 
be happily difpofed, every thing becomes capa- 
ble of affording entertaintment, and diftrefs 
will almoft want aname. Every ocecurrence 
pafles in review like the figures of a proceffion; 
fome may be aukward, others tll drefled ; but 
none but a fool {is for this enraged we the 
mafter of the ceremonies. 


_ I - REMEMBER to have once feen:a:flave-in 
a fortification in Flanders, who appeared nod 
way touched with his fituation. He was maim- 
ed, deformed, and chained; obliged to toif 
from the appearance of day till night- fall, 
and condemned to this for life; yet, with all 
thefe circumftances of apparent wretchednefs,. 
he fung, would have danced but that he wanted 
a leg, and appeared the merrieft, happieft marr 
of all the garrifon. What a practical philofo- 
pher was here; an happy conftitution fupplied 
philofophy ; and, though feemingly deftitute of 
wifdom, he was really wife. No reading or 
ftudy had contributed to difenchant the fairy-' 
land around him. Every thing furnifhed him’ 
with an opportunity of mirth 3 and,’ tho’ fome 
thought him, ‘from his infenfibility, a fool, “he 
= was 
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was fuch an ideot as philofophers fhould with 
to imitate; for all philofophy is only forcing 
the trade of happinefs, when nature feems to 
deny the means. 


THEY who, like our flave, can place them- 
felves on that fide of the world in which every 
thing appears in a pleafing light,. will find fome- 
thing in every occurrence to excite their good 
humour. ‘The moft calamitous events, either 
to themfelves or others, can bring no new af- 
fiction ; the whole world is to them a theatre, 
on which comedies only are acted. All the 
buftle of heroifm, or the rants of ambition, 
ferve only to heighten the abfurdity of the 
fcene, and make the humour more poignant. 
They feel, in fhort, as little anguifh at their. 
own. diftrefs, or the complaints of others, as. 


_ the undertaker, though drefled in black, feels 


forrow at a funeral. 


OF all the men I ever read of,, the famous 
cardinal de Retz poffeffed this happinefs of tem- 
per in the higheft degree. - As he was'a man of 
gallantry, and defpifed all that wore the pedan- 
tic appearance of philofophy, whereyer pleafure 
was to be fold, he was generally foremoft: to 


raife the auction. Being an univerfal admirer. 


af 
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of the fair fex, when he found one lady cruel, 
he generally fell in love with another, from 
whom he expected a more favourable reception: 
if fhe too reje&ted his addreffes, he never thought 
of retiring mto defarts, or pining in hopelefs 
diftrefs. He perfuaded himfelf, that, inftead 
ef loving the lady, he only fancied that he had 
toved her, and fo all was well again. When 
fortune wore her angrieft look, and he at laft 
fell into the power of. his moft deadly enemy 
cardinal Mazarine (being confined a clofe pri- 
foner in the caftle of Valenciennes) he never 
attempted to fupport his diftrefs by wifdom or 
philofophy, for he pretended to neither. He 
only laughed at himfelf and his perfecutor, and 
feemed infinitely pleafed at his new fituation. In 
this manfion of diftrefs, though fecluded from 
his friends, though denied all the amufements, 
and even the conveniencies of life, he ftill ree — 
tained his good humour; Iaughed at all the lit- _ 
tle fpite of his enemies ; and carried the jeft fo 
far as to be revenged, by writing the life of his 
gaoler.. 


AL that the wifdom of the proud can 
teach, is to be ftubborn or fullen under misfor- 
tunes. The cardinal’s example will inftruG us 
_ to be merry in circumftances of the higheft af- 
fliction. 
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fliftion. It matters not whether our good hu- 
mour be conftrued by others into infenfbility, 
or even idcotifm ; it is happinefs to ourfelves, 
and none but a fool would meafure his fatisfac- 
, tion by what the world thinks of it: for my 
own part, I never pafs by one of our prifons for 
debt, that I do not envy that felicity which is 
ftill going forward among thofe people who for-+ 
get the cares of the world by being fhut out from 
its ambition. 


THE Kappieft filly fellow I ever knew, was 
of the number of thofe good-natured creatures 
that are faid to do no harm to any but them- 
felves. When ever he fell into any mifery, be 
ufually called it Seeing Life. If his head was 
broke by a chairman, or his pocket picked bya 
fharper, he comforted himfelf by imitating thé 
Hibernian dialect of the one, or the more fas 
fhionable cant .of the other. “Nothing. came 
amifs to him, . His inattention to money mat- 
ters had incenfed his father to fuch a degree, 
that all the interceffion of friends in his. favour 
was fruitlefs. The old gentleman was on his 
death - bed. The whole family, and Dick 
among the number, gathered around him. <I 
« leave my fecond fon, Andrew,” {aid the ex- 
piring eee ‘< my whole eftate, and defire him 
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. “¢ to be frugal.” Andrew, ina forrowful tone, 
as is ufual on thefe occafions, Prayed Heaven © 
to prolong his life and health to enjoy it himfelf. 
«¢ Tirecommend Simon, my third fon, to the 
«¢ care of his elder brother, and leave him be- 
“¢ fide four thoufand pounds.” ‘* Ah! father,” 
cried Simon (in great affliction to be fure} 
‘¢ May Heaven give you life and health to en- 
“ joy it yourfelf.” At laft, turning to poor 
Dick, s* As for you, you have always been a 
“< fad dog; you’ll never come to good; you'll 
<¢ never be rich; I’ll leave you a fhilling to 
“© buy an halter.” ‘¢ Ah! father,” cries Dick, 
without any emotion, ‘* may Heaven give you 
« life and health to enjoy it yourfelf.” ‘This 
was all] the trouble the lofs of fortune gave this 
thoughtlefs imprudent creature. However, the 
tendernefs of an uncle recompenced the negle& 
of a father; and my friend is now not only ex- 
- ceffively good-hymoured, but competently rich. 


Yes, let the world cry out at a bankrupt 
who appears at a ball; at an author who laughs 
at the public which pronounces him a dunce ; 
at a gerieral who {miles at the reproach of the 
vulgar, or the lady who keeps her good-hu- 
mour in fpite of fcandal ; but fuch is the wifeft 
behaviour that any of us can poffibly affume ; 

ue 
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it is certainly a better way to oppofe calamity 
by diffipation, than to take up the arms of rea- 
fon or refolution to oppofe it: by the firft me- 
thod, we forget our miferies ; by the laft, we 
only conceal them frem others ;_ by ftruggling 
_with misfortunes, we are fure to receive fome 
wounds in the conflict; but a fure method to 
come off victorious, is by running away. 


ESSAY 
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‘yw REMEMBER to have read in fome philofo- 
I pher (I believe in Tom Brown’s works) 
that, let a man’s character, fentiments, or com- 
plexion; be what they will, he can find com- 
pany in London to match them. If he be fple- 
netic, he may every day meet companions on 
the feats in St. James’s Park, with whofe groans 
he may mix his own, and pathetically talk of 
_ the weather. If he be paffionate, he may vent 
his rage among the old orators at Slaughter’s 
coffee-houfe, and damn the nation becaufe it 
keeps him from ftarving. If he be phlegmatic, 
he may fit in filence at the hum-drum club in 
Ivy-Lane; and, if a€tually mad, he may find 
very good company in Moor-fields, either at 
Bedlam or the Foundery, ready to eurevate a 
nearer acquaintance. 


Bur, although fuch as have a knowledge of 
the town, may eafily clafs themiclves with tem- 
pers congenial to their own; a countryman 
who comes to live in Londom finds nothing 
more difficult, With regard to:myfelf, none 

wer 
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ever tried with more affiduity, or came off with 
fuch indifferent fuccefs. I {pent a whole feafon 
in the fearch, during which time my name has 
been inrolled in focieties, lodges, convocations, 
and meetings without number. To fome I 
was introduced by a friend, to others invited by 
an advertifement; to thefe I introduced mytelf, 
and to thofe I changed my name to gain admit- 
tance, In fhort, no coquette was ever more fol- 
dicitous to match her ribbons to her complexion, 
than I to fuit my club to my temper, for I was 
too obftinate to bring my temper to conform to 
(at. 


THE firft club I entered upon coming to 
‘town, was that of the Choice Spirits. The 
flame was entirely fuited to my tafte; I was a 
lover of mirth, good-humour, and even fome- — 
times of fun,: from my childhood, . 


As no other paflport was requifite but the 
payment of two fhillings at the door, I intro- 
duced myfelf without farther ceremony to. the 
“members, who were already aflembled, and 
_had, for fome time, begun upon bufinefs. The 
Grand, with a mallet in his hand, prefided at 
the head of the table. I could not avoid, upon 

my entrance, making ufe of all my fkill in phy- 
fiognomy, 


“themfelves, it was no-great difappointment to 
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fiognomy, in order ta difcover that fuperiority 


of genius in men, who had taken a title fo fur 


perior to the reft of mankind. I expected to fee 
the lines of every face markedwith ftrong think- 
ing; but, though I had fome {kill in this. fci- 
ence, I could for my life difcover nothing but 


a pert fimper, fat, or profound ftupidity. _ 


My. fpeculations were foon interrupted by 


the Grand, :who had knocked down Mr. Sprig- 
gins. for a fong. I was, upon this, whifpered 


by one of the company wha fat next me, that 
I fhould now fee fomething touched off to a 


' nicety, for Mr. Spriggins was going to give us 


Mad Tom in all its glory. Mr. Spriggins en- 
deavoured to excufe himfelf; for, as he was te 


-act a madman and a king, it was impoffible to 
go through the part properly without 2 crewn 
_and chains. His excufes were over-ruled by.a 


great majority, and. with muck vociferatioa. 
The prefident ordered up the jack-chain, and, 


‘anftead. of a. crown, our performer covered his 
brows with an inverted jordan. After he had 


rattled his chain, and fhook his head; to the 
great delight of ‘the whole company, he began 


“his fong. As Ihave heard few young fellows 


offer to fing in company that did not expofe 


mec 
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, me to find Mr. Spriggins among the number ; 
however, not to feem an odd fifh, I rofe from 
my feat in rapture, cried out, Bravo! Encore! 
and flapped the table as loud as any of the 


2 


THE gentleman who fat next me feemed 
highly pleafed with my tafte and the ardour of 
my approbation ; and whifpering told me that 
I had faffered an immmenfe lofs; for, had I 
come a few minutes fooner, I might have heard 
Gee ho Dobbin fung ina tip-top manner by the 
pimple-nofed fpirit at the prefident’s right el- 
bow : but he was evaporated before I came. 


As I] was expreffing my uneafinefs at this dif- 
appointment, I found the attention of the com- 
pany employed upon a fat figure, who, with a 
voice more rough than the Staffordfhire giant’s, . 
was giving us, The Softly Sweet, in Lydian 
Meafure, of Alexander’s Feaft. After a fhort 
paufe of admiration, to this fucceeded. a Welch 
dialogue, with the humours of Teague and 
Taffy: after that, came on Old Jackfon, with 
a ftory between every ftanza: next was fung 
the Duft-cart, and then Solomon’s Song. The 
glafs began now to circulate pretty freely; thofe 


who were filent when fober, would now be 
heard 
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heard in their turn; every man had his fong, and 
he faw no reafon why he fhould not.be heard. as 
well’as any of the reft :. one begged to be heasd 
while he gave Death and the Lady in high tafte ; 
another fung to a plate which-he kept trund- 
ling on the edges ; nothing was now heard but 
finging ; voice rofe above voice, and the whole 
became one univerfal fhout, when the landlord 
came to acquaint the company that the reckon- 
‘ing was drank out. Rabelais calls the moments 
in-which a reckoning is mentioned, , the matt 
melancholy of our lives: never was fo much 
noife fo quickly quelled, as by this fhort but 
pathetic: oration of our landlord: Drank out 
was ecchoed in‘a tone-of difcontent round the 
jtable.:. Drank out already ! that was very odd ! 
- that fo much:punch could be drank out already : 
ampoffible ! The landlord, however, feeming 
sefolved not to retreat from hig firft aflurances, 
the company. was diffolved, and a prefident 
: ichofen for the : i aca) S44 


A FRIEND of. mine,. to hadi I was eons 
, plaining fome trme after:of the entertainment 
. [ have been defcribing,. propofed to bring me 
z:té the:club that. he frequented’; which, he 
fancied would .fuit the gravity. of. my temper 

exactly, : 6 Welhave, at the, Muzzy Club,” 
ee Cc fays 
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fays he, ‘¢ no riotous mirth nor aukward ribal- 


““¢ dry; no cohfufion or bawling; ail is con- 


oD? 


-«¢ ducted with wifdom:and decency : befides, 
i fome of cur members are worth forty thow- 
“© fand pounds; men-of prudence and forefight 
&e every cne of them: thefe are the proper ac- 


: 66 quaintance, and to fuch I will to-night in-. 


-4¢ troduce you.” I was charmed at the propo- 
fal: to be acquainted with men worth. forty 
thoufand pounds, and to talk wifdom the whole 

night, were offers. that threw me into. rap- 

ture. | 3 

Ar feven o’clock I was accordingty ‘intre- 
| duced by my friend, not indeed to the company; 
for, though I made my beft bow, they -feemed 

infenfible of my approach, but :to the table at 
which. they were fitting. Upon my entering 
the room, Icould not avoid feeling a fecret ve- 

- neration from the folemnity .of the fcene before 
me; the members kept a profound filence, each 
with a pipe in his mouth and a pewter pot in 

‘his hand, and with faces that might eafily be 
conftrued into abfolute wifdom. Happy fociety, 
thought I to. myfelf, where the members think 

‘ before they fpeak, deliver nothing rafhly, but 
convey their thoughts to each other pregnant 
with meaning, and matured by reflection. . : 

2 In 
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_ tx this pleafing fpeculation I continued a 
full half our, expecting each moment that 
‘fome bedy would begin to open his mouth ; 
/every time the pipe was laid down I expected it 
Was to. fpguk 5. but..it was only to fpit. At 
length, re folving to break. the charm myiclf, 
and ov ercomre their extreme diffiidence, for. to 
this I imputed their filence; I rubbed my hands, 
and, looking as. wife as poffible, obferved that 


the nights began to grow a little coolith at this” 


time of the year. This, as it was directed to 
_none of the company in particular, none thought 
himfelf obliged to anfwer ; wherefore I conti- 
nued ftill to rub my hands and look wife. My 
next effort was adgreffed to a gentleman who 
fet next me; to, whom | obferved, that ,the 
“beer was extreme. goad: my neighbour made 


no: reply, but by a large puff of . tabaceo- 
_fmoak. 


I NOW began to he wees in this dumb fo- 
- ciety, til one of them, a little relieved me by 
obferving, that bread had not rifen thefe, three 
. weeks: «© Ay,” fays another, ftill keeping the 
pipe. in his mouth, ‘¢ that puts me in mind of 
“© aplcafant ftory about that—hem—very well ; 
‘¢ you muft know—but, before I begin—Sir, 
“ my fervice tq you-where was 12”. 

C2 My 
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My next club goes by the name of the Har- 
‘monical Society; probably from that love of 
order and friendfhip which every perfon com- 
‘mends in inftitutions of this. nature. The 
landlord was himfelf founder. The money 
{pent is four pence each ; and they fometimes 
‘whip for a double reckoning: To this club 
-few recommendations are requifite, except the 
introductory four pence and my landlord’s goud 
word, which, ashe Bane by its he never refufes, 


We all here talked and behaved as every 
body elfe ufually ¢ does on his club-night; we 
difcufled the topick of the day, drank each 
‘others healths, {nuffed the candles with our 
' fingers, and filled our pipes from the fame plate . 
of tobacco. ‘Fhe company faluted each other 
"im the-‘common manner. Mr. Bellows-mendeér 
hoped Mr. Curry-comb-makerhad not caught 
cold going home the laft club-night; and he 
- returned the compliment by hoping that young 
‘Mafter Bellows-mender had got well again’ of 
‘ the chin-cough, Doctor Twit told us‘a ftory 

‘of a parHiament-man ‘with whom ‘he was inti- 
mately acquainted. while the’ bug-man, at the 

' fame time, was telling a better ftory of a no- 
bleldrd with whom he could do any thing. A 
-eoecnat in a’black wig dnd’leather’breeches, 
at 
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at t’other end of the table, was engaged ina 
long narrative of the Ghoft in Cock-lane: he 
had al it in the papers of the day, and was 
telling it ta fome that. fat next him, who could. 
notread. Near him Mr. Dibbins was difputing 
on the old fubject of religion with a Jew ped- 
lar, over the table, while the prefident vainly. 
knocked down Mr. Leatherfides for a fong. 
Befides the combinations of thefe voices, whicly 
I could hear altogether, and which formed an 
upper part to the concert, there were feveral 
others playing under. parts by themfelves, and 
endeavouring to faften on fome lucklefs neigh- 
bour’s ear, who was him/elf bent upon the fame 
defign againft fome other. . 


: WE have often heard of the fpeech of a cor- 
poration, and. this induced me to tranfcribe 4 
{peech of this, « club, taken in fhort-hand, _word 
for word, as it was fpoken by every, member. of 
the company. It may be neceflary | to obferve, 
that the man who told of the ghoft had the 
loudeft voice, and the longeft ftory to tell, fo 
that his continuing narrative filled every chafm 
in the eee 
- ase: Sir, dye perceive me, the ghoft give 
ing three loud raps at the bed-poft—Says my 
C 3 lord 
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ford to me, My dear Smokeum, you know 
there is no man upon the face of the yearth for 
whom I have fo high—A dammable falfe here- 
tical opinion of all found doétrine and good 
learning ; for I'll ‘tell it aloud, ‘and fpare not 
thae= Silence fora fong; Mr. Leatherfides for 
a fong—* As I was a walking upon the high- 
* way, I met a ‘young: damfel ’"— Then what 
brings you here? -fays the parfon to’ the ghoft 
2 Suncor isthan® Manetho, and Berofus—The 
whole way from Iffington-turnptke to Dog- 
houfe-bar—Dam—As for Abel Drugger,: Sir, 
he’s damn’d low in it; my ’prentice boy has 
more of the gentleman ‘than he—For murder 
will cut one time or-another; and ‘none bura 
ghoit, youknow, gentlemen, can—Dammc if 
{ don’t; for my friend, whom; you ‘know, gen- 
'tlemen, and who is a parliament-man, a man 
of confequence, a dear, honeft creature, to be 
fare ; we were laughing laft night at—Death 
_ end damnation upon all his pofterity by fimply 
barely ‘tafting—Sour grapes, as the fox fuid once 
when he could not reach them ; and IH, Pl tell 
you 2 ftory about that that will make you burft 
your fides with laughing: “A fox once—Will 
no body liften to the fong—* As I was a walk- 
* ing upon the highway, I met A yonng damfel 
* both buxom.and gay’ —No. ghoft, | gentlemen; 
, : can 
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ean be murdered; nor did I ever hear but: of 
one ghoft killed in all my life, and that was. 
{tabbed in the belly with a—My blood and foul 
if I don’t—Mr. Bellows-mender, I have the 
honour of drinking your very good health— 
Blaft me if I do—dam—blood—hugs—fire-— 
whizz—blid—tit—rat—trip” The reft all 
riot, nonfenfe, and rapid confufion. - 





WERE I tobe angry at men for beinz fons 
I could here find ample room for decitamation ; 
but, alas! I have been a fool myfelf; and why 
fhould E.be angry with them for being fomething 
fo natural to every child ef humanity? 


FATIGUED with this facicty, i was in itro~ 
duced, the following might, to a club of ff adviiOn. 
On taking my place, I found the converfation 
fufficiently eafy, and tolerably good-natured ; 
for my lord and Sir Paul were not ‘yet arriy red, 
J now thought myfelf completely fitted, and re- 
folving to feek no farther, determined to take 
up my refidence here for the | winter; while my 
temper began to open infenfibly to the chear- 
fulnefs I faw diffufed on every face i in ‘the room: 
but the delufion foon vanifhed, when the waiter 
came to apprize us that his -lordfhip and-Siy 
aul were juft arrived. —— 

C4 FRoM 
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From this moment all our felicity was at an 
end; our new guefts buftled into the room, 
and took their feats at the head of the table. 
Adieu now all confidence; every creature ftrove 
‘who fhould moft recommend himfelf to our 
members of. diftinction. Each feemed quite 
regardlefs of pleafing any but our new guefts ; 
and, what before wore the appearance of friend- 
fhip, was now turned into rivalry. 


Yer I could not obferve that, amidf# all 
this flattery and obfequious attention, our great 
men took any notice of the reft of the com- 
pany. ‘Their whole difcourfe was addrefled to 
each other. Sir Paul told his lordfhip a long 
ftory of Moravia the Jew; and his lordfhip 


gave Sir Paul a very lang account of his new . 


method of ntanaging filk-worms: he led hin, 
_ and confequently the reft of the company, 
through all theftages of feeding, funning, and 
hatching ; with an epifode on raulberrg tre, 
a digreffion upon grafs feeds, and:a long paren? 
thefis about his new poftilion.- In this-manner 


we travelled-on, withing every ftory to be the 


daft 5 “but all i in vain ; 


s¢- Hills over ‘hills, and Alps on 7 aft.” 


ne os THE 
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. Tue faft club in which I was. inrolled a 
‘member, was a fociety of moral philofophers, 
as they called themfelves, who affembled twice 
a week, in order to fhew the abfurdity of the 
prefent mode of i aed and eftablifh anew 
one in its ftead. | _ . 


IFounp the members very warmly difpute- 
sag when J]. grnived-;. not indeed about religion 
os ethics, byt. about who had neglected to lay 
down his preliminary fix-pence upon entering 
the room. The prefident fwore that he had laid 
ai Qwna ee and fo fwore all the company. 

eres ae 

pu RING ‘hia contetl, I had an Sppoxtunity 
| of obferving the laws, and alfo the members of 
the fociety. The prefident, .whp had. been, as, 
I was told, lately a bankrupt, was a tall, pale 
gure, with 4 long black wigs, theinest'to 
hire was drefled, in a,.large white wig, anda 
black. crayat 5 a shird, by the brownnrG.of. his 
complexien; feemed. a native ofi.Jamaiea; and 
afouith, by.his hues appssred: to-ba.a. black. 
fmish. Buys their rules, will give the ie jul 
idea of tasit learning and piimeipltsds:3., .: 


: E. Wis ‘being a-taudable: focitty: of, moral 


philefphers, insends 16 -difpate -uwide .a:week: | 


C 5 about 
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‘about religion and prieftcraft.: Leaving behind 
us old wives tales, and following good learning 
‘and found fenfe: and if-fo be,’ that any other 


perfons has a mind to be of the fociety, they 


fhall be entitled fo to do, updn paying the fum 


of three fhillings to be {pent by the company int 
punch. 


Il. THAT no ‘member get drunk before 
nine of the clock, upon pain of forfeiting three 


_ pence, to be fpent by the company in punch. © 


III. TuHatr, as members are fometimes apt 
to go away without paying, every perfon fhall 
pay fix-pence upon his entering the'room; and 
all difputes fhall be fettled by a moutys and 
all fines fliall be ‘paid in punch. | 


IV. TuHat se gotenes fhall be every night 
given to the prefident, in order to buy books of 
learning for the good of the fociety ; the prefi~ 
dent has already put himfelf to a good deal of 
expence in buying books for the club; particu-. 
larly, the works of Tully, Socrates, and Ci- 
cero, which he will foon read to the fociety. 


'.V. Ay them who. brings a riew argiment 
sa religion, 2nd who, being a philofopher, 


: and 


4 
7 


ey 
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and a man of learning, as the reft of us is, 
fhall be admitted to the freedom of the fociety, 
upon paying fix-pence only, to be fpent in 
punch. 2 


VI. WHENEVER we are to have an extra- 
ordinary meeting, it fhall be advertifed by fome 
outlandjfh name in the news-papers. |" 


Saunders Mac Wild, prefident. 
Anthony Blewit, vice-prefident, 
his + mark. 

William Turpin, fecretary. 


ek Seed 
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“¥-T is ufually faid by grammarians, that the 
] ufe of language is to exprefs our wants and 
defires; but men who know the world hold, and 
I think with fome fhew of reafon, that he who 
beft knows how to keep his neceffities private, 
is the moft likely perfon to have them redrefled ; 
and that the true ufe of fpeech is not fo much 
to exprefs our wants as to conceal them. 


WHEN we reflect on the manner in which 
mankind generally confer their favours, there ap- 
pears fomething fo attractive in riches, that the 
large heap generally collects from the fmaller : 
and the poor find as much pleafure in encreafing 
the enormous mafs of the rich, as the mifer, 
who owns it, fees happinefs in its encreafe. 
Nor is there in this any thing repugnant to the 
laws of morality. Seneca himfelf allows, that, 
in conferring benefits, the prefent fhould always 
be fuited to the dignity of the receiver. “Thus 
the rich receive large prefents, and are thanked 
for accepting them. Men of middling ftations 
are obliged to be content with prefents fome- 

thing 
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thing lefs; while the beggar, who may be 
truly faid to want indeed, is well paid if a far- 
thing rewards his warmeft folicitations. 


Evgry¥ man who has feen the world, and 
has had his ups and downs in life; as the ex~ 
preflion, is, muft have frequently experienced 
the truth of this deétrine ; and muft know, that 

_ta have much, or to feem to have it, is the only 
way to have mare. Ovid finely compares.a man 
af broken fortune to a falling celumn,;. the 
lower it finks, the greater weight it is obliged 
to fuftain. Thus, when a man’s circumftances 
ase fuch that he has ng ogcafion to bosrow, he 
ands nurebers willing ¢ lend hin; but, fhould 
-his wants be fuch. that he fues for 4 trifle, ‘it is 
two to.one whether he may be trefted with the 
finallett fum A certain young fellow whom J 
knew, whenever he Had: occahen ta alk his | 
friend for a guinea, ufed to prelude his requeft 
as 4h he wanted two hwndied.s: aed talked fo fa- 
ailiarly of Jarge fume,: that:nene coukl ever 
think he wented.a fmall'one. ... The fame gen- 
<lomam, ‘whenever he wanted gredit for a {uit ef 
cloaths, dhways meade the propofal in: a‘laced 
coat; for he found, hy. expesionces. that, if :he 
appeared fthabby on. thefe ecsefionss hig-taylor- 
had taken an oath agaiat uuwlings or what 
ee was 
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‘was every whit as bad, his foreman was out of 
‘the way, and fhould not be at home for ame 
time. : 


THERE can be no inducement to reveal our 
‘Wants, except to find pity, and by this means 
-relief ; but before a poor man opens his mind 
-in fuch circumftances, ‘he fhould firft confider 
‘whether he is contented to lofe the efteem of the 
‘perfon he folicits, and whether he is willing to 
‘give'up friendfhip to excite compaffion. Pity 
‘and friendfhip are paffions. incompatible with 
each other; and it is impoffible that both can 
‘refide in any breaft, for the {malleft fpace, 
‘without impairing each other. Friendthip is 
:made up of efteem and pleafure; pity is com- 
:pofed of forrow and contempt ; the mind may, 
for fome time, fluctuate between them, but it 
€an never entertain both at once. 


- In fact, pity, thouigh it‘may often relieve, is 
but, at beft, a‘fliort-lived. paffion, and feldom 
affords diftrefs more than tranfitory affiftance : 
cwith fome it fcarce lafts from the-firft impulfe 
till the hand can‘be put into the pocket ; with 
others, it may continue for twice that fpace ; 
‘and on fome of extraordinary fenfibility, I have 
ais it operate for half an hour together: but 

fill 
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ftill, laft as it may, it generally produces but 
-beggarly effects ; and where, from this motive, 
we give five farthings; from others, we give 
pounds ; whatever be our feelings from the firft 
impulfe of diftrefs, when the fame diftrefs fo- 
licits 2 fecond time, we then feel with dimi- 
nifhed fenfibility; and, like the repetition of an 
eccho, every ftroke becomes weaker; till, at 
Jatt, our fenfations lofe all mixture of forrows 
and degenerate into downright contempt. 


THeEse fpeculations bring to my mind the 
fate of a very good natured fellow, who is now. 
no more. He was bred in a compting-houfe, 
and his father dying juft as he was out of his 
time, left him an handfome fortune and many 
friends to advife with. The reftraint in which 
my friend had’ been brought up, had thrown 2 
gloom upon‘ his temper, which fome regarded 
as: prudence ; and, from fuch confiderations,: he 
had every day repeated offers of friendfhip. 
Such as. had money, were ready to offer him’ 
' their affftance that way; and they-who had 
daughters, frequently, .in the warmth of affec- 
tion, advifed him to marry. My friend, how- 
ever, was in good circumftances ; he wanted 
neither moniey, friends, nor a wife; and'there- 
fore modeftly declined their propofals, \ 
bes SOME 
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- SOME errors, however, in the management 
of his affairs, and feveral loffes in trade, foon 
brought him to a different way ef thinking, 
and he at laft confidered, that it was his beft 
way to let his ‘friends know that their offers 
were at length acceptable. His firft addrefs was 
to a {crivencr, who had formérly made him free 
quent offers of meney and friendihip, at a time 
when, perhaps, he knew thofe offers would 
have been refused. Asa man, therefere, cons 
fident of not being refufed, he requefted the ufe 
of an hundred. guineas fora’ few daysy ashe 
juft then had gecafion. for money. * And pray; 
‘< Sir,” replied, the {criygner, ‘\do you want 
‘“ os this, money?” 6* Wears it, Sir 2?” fays 
the other, 6 It § did not. want: it- Ltbould aot 
have atked-it.” 5] am: forry: fax shat,” fays 
the friend 5, ** for thefe whp.want: money, when 
« they berrew,. will always-wank meney when 
‘s they fhould come to pay»: Te fay thei truth, 
5 ‘Sir, maqney is money now, and I believe id 
‘Sig alk Guak in the bottom of the fea, for my. 
“ part3. he chap has get-a little, is:a foal ifhe 
° anes not heap wa he has: Boh” . | 


Ner ae difenncested by shistefufal, Onn 
advensurer wos refolvad, to; ayply-to. another, 
whom he knew was the very beft friend he had. 
ee in 
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in the world. The gentleman whom he now 
addreffed, received his propofal with all the af- 
fability that could be expected from. generous 
friendihip. ‘* Let me fee, you want an hun- 
‘¢ dred guineas ; and pray, dear Jack, would not 
“* fifty anfwer?” ‘¢ If you have but fifty to 
“© fpare, Sir, I muift be contented.” “* Fifty 
“© to fpare; I do not fay that, for I believe I 
<< have but twenty abeut me,” ‘¢ Then I muft 
‘s borrow the other thirty from fome other 
‘¢ friend.” ‘ And pray,” replied the friend, 
‘< would it nat be the bef way to borrow the 
‘© whole money from that other friend, and 
s¢ then one note will ferve for all you know? 
6° You know, my dear Sir, that you need 
«© make no ceremony with me at any time; 
6¢ you. know I’m. your friend; and when you 
‘* chufe a hit of dinner, or fo—You, Tom, 
‘* fee the gentleman dawn. You won’t forget 
<< to. dine with ua sow. and: then... pia very, 
s¢ humble fervant.” ~~ oe 


DrsTRESSED, bata difcnuraged, at this 
treatment, he was at laft refolved. to’ find that 
affiftance fram love, which he could not have 
from friendfhip. A. young lady, a diftant rey - 
lation by the:mothey’s: fide, had a fortune in her 
own hands ;: andy:as fhe. nae already made, all 

the 
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the advances that her fex’s modefty would per- 
mit, he made his propofal with confidence. He 
foon, however, perceived, That no bankrupt 
ever: found the fair one kind. She-had lately 
fallen deeply. in love with. another, who had 
more money, and the whole neighbourhood 
thought it Would be a match. . 


Every day now began to ftrip my poor 
friend of his former. finery ;-his cloaths flew, 
piece by piece, to the pawnbroker’s, and he 
feemed at length equipped in the genuine livery 
of misfortune. But ftill he thought himfelf fe- 
cure from actual neceffity.; the numberlefs in- 
vitations he had received to dine, ‘even after his 
dofles, were yet'unanfwered ; he was therefore 
iow refolved ‘to accept of a dinner, becaufe 
he wanted one; and in this manner heaCtually 
lived among his friends a whole week without 
being openly affronted... The Jaft place I faw 
him in was at a reverend divine’s. He had, as 
he fancied, juft nicked the time of dinner, for 
he came in as the cloth was laying. ' He took a 


chair without being defired, and talked for fome 
‘time without being attended to. He affured the 


company, that nothing procured fo good an ap 
petite as a walk in the Park, where he had. been 
that morning. He went on, and praifed the 


figure 
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figure of the ddmafk table-cloth; talked of a 
feaft where he had been the day before, but 
that the venifon was over-done. But all this 
procured him no invitation : finding therefore 
the gentleman of the hou‘e infenfible to all his 
fetches,.he thought proper, at laft, to retire; 
and mend his ss aaa ay a fecond walk in the 
Park. : =e | 


--Yeir then, O ve ee of my sciialainii 
whether in rags or lace ; whether in Kent- ftreet 
or the Mall; whether at the Smyrna or St. 
Giles’s, might I be- permitted to advife as a 
friend, never feem to’want the favour which 
you folicit. - Apply to every paffion but human 
pity for redrefs: you ‘may find-permanent relief 
from vanity,’ from felf-initereft, or: from:avas 
rice,‘‘but-from compaffion’ never.’ ‘The: very 
eloquence ofa poor man ‘is ‘difgutting ; ; and 
that mouth which is opened even by wifdom, is 
feldom peor to clofe without the: ‘horrors of 
a petition. ' a - * a 

To ddd off the gripe of poverty, you muft 
pretend to be a ftranger to‘her, and fhe will at 
Jeaft ufe you with ceremony. If you be caught 
dining upon a halfpenny porrenger of peafe-foup 
and potatoes, praife the wholefomnefs of your 


frugal 
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frugal repaft. ‘You may obferve that Dr. Cheyne 
has prefcribed. peafe-broth for the gravel; hing 
that you are not one of thofe who.are always 
making:a deity of your belly. If, again,. you 
are obliged to: wear a flimfy ftuff in the midft of 
winter, be the firft to remark, that ftuffs are 
very much worn at Paris; or, if there be found 
fome irreparable defects in any part of your 
equipage, which cannot be concealed by all the 
arts of fitting crofs-legged, coaxing, or dern- 
ing, fay, that neither you nor Sampfon Gideon 
were ever very fond of dref. If. you be.a philo- 
~ fopher, hint that Plato or. Senega.are the taylors 
you choofe to employ ; -affure the company that 
man ought to be content with a bare. covering, 
fince what now. is fo much his pride, was for- 
merly-his fhame., In thort, however caught, 
never give out ;. but afcribe to the frugality of 
your difpoGition what, others might be apt ta at, 
tribute te the narcpwnels of your eircumitances, 
“To.b¢ poor, and tofeem poor, is acertain mer 
thod never to rife: pride in the great is hateful; 
in the wife, it is ridiculous ; but beggarly pride 
is. a.ratiqnal vanity which. I have been taught 
to applaud and excuff. | 
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YSIPPUS is a man whofe greatnefs of 
foul the whole world admires. His ge- 
—-nerofity is fuch, that it prevents a demand, and 
‘faves the receiver the trouble and the corifufioh 
of a requeft. His tiberality-alfo does not oblige 
more by ‘its greatnefs, than’ by his inimitable 
grace in giving. Sometimes he even diftributes 
his bounties to ftrangers, and has been known: 
to do good offices to thofe-who profeffed them- 
felves his enemies, ~All the world are unani- 
mous in the praife of his generofity ; there’ is 
‘only one fort of ‘people who cothplain of ‘his 

conduct. Lyfippus does not pay his debts. 


Ir is no difficult matter'to account for a con- 
"duct fo feemingly incompatiblewith itfelf. There 
“is greatnefs in being perterous, and there is‘only 
fimplé juftice in his -fatisfying creditors. -Geé- 
nerofity is the part of a foul raifed above the 
vulgar. “There is in it fométhing ‘of what we 
admire in heroes, and praife with a degree of 
"rapture. Juftice, on the contrary, is 4 mere 
mechanic virtue, “only ‘fit for tradefinen, ’ and 
what 
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what is -praclifed by every broker in 1 *Change- 
alley. 

Iw paving his debts a m&n barely does his 
duty, and it is an action attended with nq fort 
‘of glory.. Should Lyfippus-fatisfy his creditors, 
.who would be at the pains of telling it to the 
-world. . Generofity is.a viitue of a very differ- 
-ent complexion. It is ‘raifed above duty, and, 
. from. its ‘elevation, attracts the attention and 
the Brae of us little mertals below. Te a 


In this manner do ‘men fi general y réaton i 
on juftice and generofity.. The firft is defpifed, 
though a virtue eflential to the good } of fociety, 
and the other attradts our eficem, ‘which too 
frequently. proceeds from an _ impetuofity of 
temper, rather directed by vanity than. reafon. 
Lyfippus is told that his banker afks a debt of 
forty pounds, and that a diftreffed acquaintance 
petitions for the, fame fum. _ He. “gives it without 
_ hefitating- ‘to the latter, for he demands. as a fa- 
_ vour what the former requires AS A, debt. 
ManxKIND in nigenerdl are ae fufficiently 
| acquainted with the import of the word Juftice: 

_ it is commonly believed to confit only i in a per- 
. formance. of thofe duties to which’ the Jaws of 
fociety 


4 
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fociety can. oblige .us.. This I allow is fome- 

times the import of the word, and in this fenfe 

juttice, is diftinguifhed ftom equity ; but there 

isa juftice ftill more extenfive, and which can 
be fhewn to'embrace all the virtues united. 


? 
7 t 


Justice-may be defined, that virtue which 
-Hnpels us to’ give to evety perion what is his 
due. In this extended fenfe of the word, it 

. comprehends the practice of every virtue which 
. reafon preftribess or fociety fhould expect. Our 
. duty to our-maker, to each other, and to our- 
.{elves, are fully anfwered, if we give them what 

we owe them. Thus juftice, properly fpeaking, 
. is the only. virtue: and. all the: nett have their 
‘Origin in it. | 3 

THe qualities ef ‘candour, fortitude, cha- 
rity, and generofity, for inftance, are not in 
their own nature virtues ; and, if ever they de- 

ferve the, title, it, is owing only to juftice, 
which impels and direéts them.. Without fuch 
_& moderator, candour might become indifcre- 
_tion, fortitude obftinacy, charity imprudence, ~ 

| mane _— pi ame 


oR DISINTERESTED abtion, if it. be not 
, conducted by. juftice, is, at beft, indifferent 


in 


+ 


Laer 
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in its nature, and not unfrequently even turns 
‘to vice. The expences of fociety, of prefents, 
‘of entertainments, and the other helps to-chear- 
fulnefs, are ations merely indifferent, when | 
not repugnant to a better-method of difpofing 
of our fuperfluities ; but they become vicious 
when they obftruct or exhauft our abilities from 
a more virtuous difpofition of our circum- 
ftances. 


TRUE: generofity is a duty as-indifpenfibly 
neceflary as thofe impofed upon us by law. It 
is a rule impofed upon us by reafon, which 
fhould be the fovereign law of a rational being. 
:But this generofity does not confift in obeying 
every impulfe of humanity, in following blind 
paffion for our guide, and impairing our cir- 

-cumftances by prefent benefa€tions, fo as to 
render us incapable of future ones. 


-Misers are generally characterized as men 

- without -honour, or without humanity, who 
live only to accumulate, and‘ to this paffion fa- 

crifice every other happinefs. . They have been 

defcribed as madmen, who, in the midft of 

‘abundance, banifh every pleafure, and make, 
: from. imaginary .warits, real neceffities. - But 
few, .very few, correfpond to this exaggerated 

picture ; 
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picture; and, perhaps, there is not one in 
whom all thefe circumftances are found united, 
Inftead of this, we find the fober and the ine 
duftrious branded by the vain‘ and the idle with 
this odious appellation. Men who, dy frugality 
and Jabour, raife themfelves above their equals, 
and contribute their fhare of indyftry to the 
common ftock, : 


WHATEVER the vain or the ignorant may 
fay, well were it for fociety had we more of 
thefe characters amongft us. . In. general, thefe 
clofe men are found at laft the true benefactors 
of fociety. With aa avaricious man we feldom 
lofe in our dealings, but too a ase in our 
Commins SIMS DEAUT:". a a ae 


OA Perea prieft, Sie aac was Godi, 
not, went for a Jang time. by the name of the 
Griper. Hexefufed to relieve the maft apparent 
wretchednefs, and, by a fkilful managqment of 
his vineyard, had the good fortune, 40 acquire 
- jmmenfe fums ef money. The inhabitaats.of 
Rheims,. who were his fellow-citizens, detefted 
him; and the populace, who feldom love a mir 
fer, wherever he went, followed him with fhouts 
of contempt. He ftill, however, continued his 
former fimplicity of ge 2 enone and unre- 
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mitted frugality. He had long perceived the 
wants of the poor in the city, particularly in 
having no water but what they were obliged to 
buy at an advanced price; wherefore, that whole 
fortune: which he had been amaffing, he laid 
out in an aqueduét ; by which he.did the poor 
more ufeful: and lafting fervice, than if he had 
diftributed his whole income in charity every 
day at his door. 
Amono men long converfant with books. 
we too frequently find thofe mifplaced virtues, 
of which I have been now complaining. We 
find the -ftudious animated with a {trong paffion 
for the. great virtues, as they are miftakenly 
called, and utterly forgetful. of the ordinary 
ones. The declamations of philofophy are ge- 
nerally rather exhaufted on thofe fupererogatory 
duties, than on fuch as are indifpenfably necef- 
fary. A man, therefore; who -has .taken his 
ideas of mankind from fudy alone, generally 
‘comes into the world with an heart melting at 
every fictitious diftrefs, “Thus he .is induced, 
‘by mifplaced liberality, to put himfelf. into the 
indigent: circumftances of the: ae he re- 
Jieves.:-- 


~ I HALL. conclude this paper with the advice 
of one of the antients, -to a young man whom 
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he faw giving away all his fubftance to pre- 
tended diftrefs. ‘* It is poffible, that the per- 
*¢ fon you relieve may be an noneft man ; and 
- & T’know that you, who relieve him, are fuch. 
‘© You fee then, by your generofity, that you 
‘*. rob a man, who is certainly deferving, to 
« beftow it on-ond who may poffibly be a rogue: 
“© and, while you are unjuft in rewarding un- 
‘* certain merit, you are doubly guilty by {trip- 
 § ing yourfelf.” 
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N. B, This brestife Was cities Rout: 

: feau’s Emilius: if there. be a :fimititude! in 
‘anyone influnce, ‘it.is cheped’ the author. of 

. ‘the prefent effay:will not be cams a plagi- 
arift. MOR oe 


| A S few fubjeéts are more interefting to fo- 
ciety, fo few have been more frequently 
written upon, than the education of youth. 


Yet it is a little furprizing, that it has been — 


treated almoft by all in a declamatory manner. 
They have infifted largely on the advantages 
that refult from it, both to individuals and to 
fociety ; and have expatiated in the praife of 
what none have ever been fo hardy as to call in 


queftion. 


INSTEAD of giving us fine but empty ha- 
vangues upon this fabjet ; inftead of indulg- 
ing each his particular and whimfical fyftems, 
it had been much better if the writers on this 
fubject had treated it in a more fcientific man- 
ner, repreffed all the fallies of imagination, and 

given 
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given us the refult of their obfervations with di- 
dadtie firnplicity. Upon.this fubjea, the fmalleft 
errers are of the mofi dangenous canfequence ; 
and the. author faould venture the. imputation 
of ftwpidity, upon .a topic, where his flighteft 
deviations, may tend to. injure.the sifing genera- 
tion. However, fiuch are the whimfical and er- 
roneous productions writtea wpon. this. fubject. 
Fheir. aathors: have ftudied. to .be uncommon, 
not ta: be. juft;: and, at prefent, we want a 
treatife upon education, not to tell. us any.thing 
new, but, to explode the errors which have 

been. inttadiced by the: admirers of novelty. 
| It isi ‘iathid mdonee hoaks'beeeme numérous 3 
a, deBre of natekty proshices a: bogk, = 
eas nee ta ay the foxmer.. 


I SHALL; 4 therefore, throw out stew thou ghts 
upon this fubject, which, though known, have 
riot been. attended to by others ;. ahd: fhall dif< 
thifs ali attempts:to _ while: 1 — ony 
oo eG niceaie Oo nae 


Tur manner in which our youth of Lon- 
son are at prefent educated, is, fome in free- 
{chools in the city, but the far greater number 
in boarding-fchools about town. ‘The parent 
eye confults the héalth of his child, ang finds 

- D3 | an 
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an education in the country tends to promote 
this, much more than. a continuance in town. 
Thus far he is right; if there were a pofii- 
bility of having even our free-fchools kept a 
little out of town, it would certainty conduce 
to the health and vigour of, perhaps, the mind 
as well as the body. It may be thought whim- 
fical, but it is treth; I have found, by experi- 
ence, that they, who have fpent all their. lives 
in cities, contrac not only an effeminaty. of 
habit, but even of muOEINE: : ; 


Burt. when I have faid that the. hella 
fchools are preferable to free-fchools, as being 
tn the country, this.is. certainly the only advan- 
tage I can allow them, otherwife it .is impoffi- 
ble to conceive the ignorance of thofe who take 
upon them the important truft of education. Is 
any man unfit for any of the profeffions, he 


finds. his laf: refource in fetting up a fchool. - 


Do any become .bankrupts in. trade, they fill 
fet up a boarding-fchool, and drive a trade this 
way, when all others fail: may, I have been 
told of butchers and barbers, who have turned 
{chool-mafters ; ‘and, more furprifing ftill, anaes 
fortunes-in their new aaa ae Aa 


Coup we think suena in a coanty of 
civilized people; could it be conceived that we 


= 7 
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have any regard for pofterity, when fuch are 
permitted to take the charge of the morals, ge- 
nius and health of thofe dear little pledges, who 
may one day be the guardians of the liberties of 
Europe ; and who may ferve ds the honour and 
bulkwark of their aged parents? The care of 
our children, ‘is it below the ftate? Is it fit to 
indulge the caprice of the: ignorant with the 
difpofal of their children in this particular ? 
For the ftate to take the charge of all its chil- 
dren, as in Perfia or Sparta, might at prefent 
be inconvenient; but furely, with great eafe, 


-it might caft.an:eye.to their inftructors. Of . 


_all profeffions in fociety, I do not know:a more 
.ufeful, or amore honourable one, than a fchool- 
_mafter ;. at the fame time that.I do not fee any 
more generally defpifed, or. whofe talents are fo 
ill rewarded. | 


Were the ‘falaries of. fchoolmafters to be 
. augmented from: a. diminution of ufelefs fine- 
cures, how might it turn to the advantage of 


this people; a people whom, without flattery, 


I may, in other refpects, term the wifeft and 
greateft upon earth. But while I would reward 
_the deferving, I would difmifs thofe utterly un- 
qualified for their employment: in fhort, I 
would make the bufinefs of a {chool-mafter 

D4 . every 
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every way more refpectable, by encreafing their 
falaries, and admittuig only men of proper abi- 


It is true we have already fchool-mafters ap- 


_ pointed, and they have fome fmall falaries; but 


where at prefent there is only one {chool-mafter 
appointed, there fhould at leaft be two; and 
wherever thé falary is at prefent twenty pounds, 


_ it fhould be an hundred. Do we give immode- 


-rate benefices to théfe who inftruct ourfelves, and 
‘fhall we deny even fubfftence to thofe who in- 
ftruct our children? Every niember of fociety 


‘fhould be paid in proportion as he is neceffary ; 


‘and I wilk be bold enough to fay, that {chaol- 
‘maftets tna ftate, are more neceflary than cles~ 
‘gymen, as children ftand in more need of in- 
ftruction than their parents. 


‘Bu? inftead of this, as I have already ob- 
“ferved, we fend them to board in the country 


-to thé meft ignorant fet of men that can be 
‘imagined. But, leaft the ignorance of the 


-mafter bé not fufficient, the child is. generally. 


-configned-to the uffter. This is commonly fome 
‘poor needy animal, little fuperior to a footman 


either in learning or fpirit, invited to his place 


-by an advertifement, and kept there merely 


Z from 
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fram his being of 2 complying: difpofition,. and 
making the children fond of him. .“ You give 
‘¢ your child to be educated to a flave,”” fays a 
philofopher to a rich man; ‘ inftead of c one 
ad flave, -you: will mica have two. paws 


Iv were well, however, if parents, upon 
fixing their children in one of thefe houfes, 
would examine the abilities of the ufher, as.well 
as the mafter; for, whatever they are. told to 
the contrary, the ufher is generally the perfon; 
moft employed in their education. If then, a 
gentleman, upon putting out his fon to one of 
thefe houfes, fees the ufher difregarded by the 
mafter, he may depend upon it, that he is 
equally difregarded. by the boys: the truth is, 
in fpite of all their endeavours to pleafe, they. 
are generally the laughing-ftock of the fchool.. 
Every trick is played upon the ufher; the od-. 
dity of his manners, his drefs, or his language, 
are a fund of eternal ridicule ; the-mafter him-’ 
felf, now and then, cannot avoid joining in the 
laugh ; and the poor wretch, eternally refent-) 
ing this ill ufage, feems to live in a ftate of war 
with all the family. This is a Very proper pér- 
fon, is it not, to give children a relifh for learn-: 
ing? ‘They muft efteem learning very much, 
when they fee its profeflors ufed with fuch lite. 

D5 ceremony, 
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ceremony. If the ufher be defpifed, the father 


may be affured his child will never be ® Properly 
“inftructed. 


Bur let me isco that there are fome 
fchoo!ls without thefe inconveniencies, where 
the mafters and ufhers are men of learning, re- 

-_putation and affiduity. If there are to be found 
~ fuch, they cannot be prized in a ftate fuffici- 
ently. A boy will learn more true wifdom in a 
public fchool in a year, than by a private educa- 
tion in five. It is not from mafters, but from. 
their equals, youth learn a knowledge of the 
world; the little tricks they play each other, 
the purifhment that frequently attends the com- 
miffion, .is a juft picture of the great world ; 
and all the ways of men are practifed in a pub- 
Jic fchool in miniature. It is true, a child is 
early made acquainted with fome vices ina 


School ; but it is better to. know thefe when a. 


‘boy, than be firft taught them when a man ; 
for their novelty then may: have irrefiftible 
charms. 


- In apublic education, boys early learn tem- ° 


perance ; and if the parents and friends would 
give them lefs money. upon their ufual vifits, 


it would be much to their advantage ; fince it 
; may 


ee 


—_— 
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may juftly be faid, that a great~part of their 
-diforders arife from furfeit, Plus oecidit guia 
quam gladius. : And now I am come to. the’ ar- 
ticle of health, it may not be amifs to obferve, 
that Mr. Locke, and fome others, have advifed 
that children fhould be inured to cold, to fa- 
tigue, and hardfhip, from their youth; but 
Mr. Locke was but an indifferent phyfician. 
Habit, I grant, has great influence over our 


conftitutions, but we have, not precife ideas up- 
on this fubject. 


We know, that among favages, and even 
among our peafants, there are found children 
‘born with fuch conftitutions, that they crofs 
rivers by {wimming, endure cold, thirft, hunger, 
and want of fleep, toa furprifing degree; that, 
when they happen to fall fick, they are cured 
without the help of medicine, by nature alone. 
Such examples are adduced to perfuade us to 
imitate their manner of education, and accuftom 
ourfelvyes betimes to fupport the fame fatigues. 
But had thefe gentlemen confidered firft, how 
anany lives are loft in this afcetic practice; had 
they confidered, that thofe favages and peafants 
are generally not fo long lived as | they who have 
led a more indolent life; that the more laborious 
the life is, the lefs populous is the countty : had 
D6 . they 
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they confidered, that what phyficians eall the 
Stamina Vite, by fatigue and labour become r- 
"gid, and thus anticipate old age: that the num- 
ber who furvive thofe rude trials, bears xo pro- 
portion to thofe who die'in the experiment. 
‘Had thefe things been properly confidered, they 
swould not have thus extolled an education be- 
gun in fatigue and hardfhips. Peter the Great, 
willing to enure the children of his feamen to a. 
life of hardfhip, ordered that they fhould only 
drink fea-water, but they unfortunately all died 
under the trial. 


Bur while I would exclude all unneceflary 
labours, yet ftill I would recommend temper- 
ance in the higheft degree. No luxurious 
Aifhes with high feafoning, nothing given chil- 
_ dren to force an appetite, as little fugared or 
falted provifions as poffible, though ever fo 
_ pleafing; but milk, morning and night, fhould 
be their conftant food. ‘This diet would make 
them more healthy than any of thofe flops that 
are ufually cooked by the miftrefs of a boarding- 
School; befides, it corre&ts any confumptive 
hhabits,. not unfrequently found ne the 
aha of city parents, 


J As boys fhould be educated with temper- 
anoe, fo the firft greateft leffon that fhould 


ys 
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be taught them is, to admire frugality. It is 
by the exercife of this virtue alone, they can 
ever expecd: to be ufeful members of fociety. It 
is true, leftures continually repeated upon this 
fubject, may make fome boys, when they grow 
up, rus into an extreme, and become mifers ; 
but it were well, had we more mifess than we 
have among us. I know few characters’ more 
ufeful in fociety; for a man’s. having a larger 


or fmaller fhare of money lying ufelefs by him,,. 


ho way injures the commonwealth ; fince, 
fhould every mifer now exhautt his ftores, this: 
might make gold more plenty, but it would not 
encreafe the commodities or pleafures of life ; 
they would {till remain as they are at prefent : 
it matters not, therefore, whether men are mi- 
fers or not, if they be only frugal, laborious,, 
and fill the ftation they have chofen. If they 
deny themfelves the neceflaries of life, fociety 
8 no way injured by their folly. 


INSTEAD, therefore, of romances, which 
praife young men of fpirit, who go through a 
variety of adventures, and at laft conchude a life 
of diffipation, folly, and extravagance in riches 
and matrimony, there fhould be fome men of 
wit employed to compofe books that might 
eae intereft the paffions of our youth, where 


fuch 
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fuch an one might ‘be praifed for having refifted 
allurements when young, and how he, at laft, 
“became. lord-mayor ; how he was married ‘to a 
lady of great fenfe, fortune, and beauty: to 
‘be as explicit as poffible, the old ftory of Whit- 
tington, were his cat left out, might be more 
ferviceable to thetender mind, than either Tom 
Jones, Jofeph Andrews, or an. hundred others, 
where frugality is the only good quality the 
hero is not poffefled of. Were our fchool- 
mafters, if any of them have fenfe enough to 
draw up fuch a work, thus employed, it would 
be much more ferviceable to their pupils than 
all the grammars and dictionaries they may pup 


lifh thefe ten yeas 


CHILDREN fhould early be inftructed in 
the arts from which they may afterwards draw 
the greateft advantages. When the wonders 
of nature are never expofed to our view, we 
have no great defire to become acquainted with 
thofe parts of learning which pretend to account 
for the phenomena. One. of the antients com- 
plains, that as foon as young men have left 
{chool, and are obliged to converfe in the 
world, they fancy themfelves tran{ported into a 
new region. ‘* Ut cum in forum venerint ex- 
<< iftiment fe in aliam terrarum orbem delatos.” 
i 2 We 
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Wefhould early, therefore, inftru& them in the 
experiments, if I may fo exprefs it, of knew- 
ledge; and leave to maturer age the account- 
ing for the caufes. But, inftead.of that, when 
boys begin natural philofophy in colleges, they 
have not the leaft curiofity.for:thofe parts of the 
f{cience which are propofed for their inftrution; 


they have never before feen the phenomena, 


and confequently have no curiofity to learn the 
reafons. Might natural philofophy, therefore, 
be made their paftime in fchool, by this means 
it would in college become their amufement. 


In feveral of: the machines now in ufe, there 
would be ample field both for inftruction and 


amufement ; the different forts of the phofpho- 


rus, the artificial pyrites, magnetifm, -electri- 
city, the experiments upon the rarefaction and 
weight of the air, and thofe upon elaftic bodies, 
might employ their idle hours, and none fhould 
be called from play to fee fuch experiments. 
but fuch as thought proper. At firft then it 
would be fufficient if the inftruments, and the 
effects of their combination, were only fhewn ; 
the caufes fhould be deferred to a maturer age, 
or to thofe times when natural curiofity prompts: 
us to difeover the wonders of nature. Man is. 
placed in this world as a fpectator ; . when he is. 

~ tired 
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tired of wondering at all the. noveltics about 
him,: and pat till thes, deet he defire to be 
made acquainted with the. cafes’ that create 
thofe:- wonders. . —— 

; Wrarl have abferved with regard: to. nae 
tural _philofophy, I would extend to every other 
fcience whatfoever. We fhould teach them as 
many of the facts as were pafiible, and defer the 
caufes until they feemed of themfelves defirous 
of knowing them. A mind thus leaving fchool, 
ftored with all the fimple experiences of {cience,, 
would be the fitteft in the world for the college 
courfe; and, though fuch a youth might not 
appear fo bright, or fo talkative, as thafe who 
had learned the real principles and caufes of 
fome of the fciences, yet he would make a wifer 
man, and would retain a more lafting paffion. 
for letters, than he who was early burdened 
with the difagreeable inftitution of effect and 


caufe. . 


Is hiftory, fuch ftories alone fhould be laid. 
before them as might catch the imagination :. 
inftead of this, they are too frequently obliged. 
to toil through the four empires, as they are 
called, where their memories are burdened by a 


nurober df -difgufting names, that deftroy all 
their 
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their future relifh for our beft hiftorians, who 
may be termed the trueft teachers of wifdom.. 


EvERy fpecies of flattery fhould be carefully 
avoided ; a boy who happens to fay a fprightly 
thing is generally applauded fo much, .that he 
fometimes continues a coxcomb all his life 
after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and 
becomes a blockhead at twenty. Nurfes, foot- 
men, and fuch, fhould therefore be driven away 
as much as pofhble. I was even going to 
_add, that the mother herfelf fheuld fife: her 
\pieafure, or her vanity, when little mafter hap- 
pens to fay a good or a fmart thing. Thdfe 
modeft lubberly boys, who feem te want {pirit, 
generally -go through their bufinefs with mare 
eafe to themfelyes, aad mare fatisfaction th. 
ther inftracters, 


THeEre has of late a gentleman appeared, 
who thinks the fludy of rhetoric eflential ta.a 
perfect education. “That bold male eloquence, 

.which often, without pleafing, convinces, js. 
generally deftroyed by fuch inftitutions. , Ges- 
vincing eloquence, is imfinitely more fervice- 
able to its pofleffor than the me florid ‘ha- 
rangue or the moft pathetic toned that can he. 
imagined ;_ and the man _— ig thoroughly con- 


vinced: 
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vinced himfelf, who underftands his fubject, 
and the language he {peaks in, will be more 
apt to filence oppofition, than he who ftudies 
the force of his periods, and fills our ears with 
founds, while our minds are deftitute of con- 
vidion. " 


Ir was reckoned the fault of the orators at 
‘the decline of the Roman empire, when they 
had been long inftructed by rhetoricians, that 
their periods were'fo harmonious, as that they 
could be fung as well as fpoken. What‘a ridi- 
-culous figure muft one of thefe gentlemen cut, 
‘thus meafuring fyllables, and weighing words, 
when ‘he fhould plead the caufe of his client:! 
Two archite&ts were once candidates for the 
building a certain temple at Athens; the firft 
harangued the crowd very learnedly upon the 
different orders of archite€ture, and fhewed 
them in what manner the temple fhould be 
built ; the other, who got up after him, only 
obferved, that what his brother had {poken 
he could do; and thus he at once gained his 
caufe, - 


‘To teach men to be orators, is little lefs 
than to teach them to be poets; and, for my 
part; I fhould have too great a regard for my 

child, 
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child, to wifh him a manor ony in a. -book+ 
feller’ S Hoe: 


Anscues paffion which the cue age is 
apt to run into, is to make children learn all 
things; the languages, the fciences, mufic, the 
exercifes, and painting.. ‘Thus the child foon 
becomes a Talker in all, but a Mafter tn none. 
He thus acquires a fuperficial’ fondnefs for every 
thing,. and only fhews his 3 ignorance. when he 
ee to exhibit his fkill. 


2 oni deliver my siheiiiae without method or 
connection, fo the reader muft-not be furprized 
to find me once more addreffing {choolmatfters 
on the prefént method of teaching the learned 
languages, which is commonly by literal tranf- 
lations.: - T-would afk fuch, if they were to trae 
vel a journey, whether thofe parts of the road 
in which they found the greateft difficulties, 
would: not ‘be the ‘mo ftronphy ‘remembered ? 
Boys. who; if I'may continue the allufion, galt 
lop through<one of the antients with the affift 
ance of a tranflation,: can have but a very flight 
-acquaintanee either with the author or his lan~ 
guage.: It is by the exercife of the mind aloné 
that a language is learned ; but a'literal tran 
Jation, on the oppofite page, leaves mo exercife 

= for 
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for the: memory at all. The boy will not be at 
the fatigue of remembering, when his daubts are 
at once fatisfied by a glance of the eye; where- 
as, were every ward to be fought from a Wic- 
tionary, the learner would attempt to remem 
ber them, to fave himéfelf the trauble of —e 
out for it for the future. 


“ Eo ig daas Gadi fame. side 
‘of all: the-various grammars: now taught int the 
{chools about town, I would recommend only 
the old common one; I have forgot whether 
‘ily’s orsan; einemdation of him “Fhé ethers 
bosy be improeventents ;: but furh ingprexements 
feeitx,. tome, only mice: granematicak riiceties; - 
bro: -waiy: influemicisrg the learner,.: but. perhaps. 
Toasting him with. tifiag fabsiltics, whieh, at 
@ proper age, he mu& be at fome pains. to fore 


| WHATEVER, paing a..mealtes ‘may take to 
make the learning of she languages agreeable tp. 
his pupil, he may depend upon it, it will be at 
7 &rft extremely unpleafant. The rudiments, of 
every language, therefore, muft be given. as a 
tafk, not-as an amufement. Attempting te de- 
ceive children into inftructiog of this kind, is 
only deceiving ourfelves ; aad I know nq paf- 
fion 
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fon capable of conquering a child’s natural Jas 
ginefs but fear. Selomon has faid it before me 3 
nor is there any more certain, though perhaps 
mere- difagresable truth, ehan the proverb itt 
verfe, tod well known'to-repeat on the prefent 
eccafion, Iti is very probable that parents are 
told of fome-:matters who never ufe the rod, and 
confequently ‘are theught the propereft inftruc- 
ters for their chikdren.; but, though tendernefs 
is a requifite quality in an inftru€tors. yet there 
is too often the trueft tendernefs in well-timed 
correction. | 


SomE have juftly obferved, that all paffion 
fhould be banifhed on this terrible occafion ; 
but I know not how; there is a frailty attend- 
ing human-nature, that few mafters are able to 
keep their temper whilft they corre. I knew 
a good-natured man, who was fenfible of his 
own weaknefs in this refpect, and confequently 
had recourfe to the following expedient.to pre- 
vent his paffions from being engaged, yet at the 
fame time adminifter juftice with impartiality. 
Whenever any of his pupils committed a fault, 
he fummoned a jury of his peers, I mean of the 
Ddoys of his own or the next clafles to him : his 
accufers ftood forth; he had liberty of pleading 
in his own defence, and one or two more had 

the 
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the liberty of pleading againft him: when found 

guilty by the panel, he was configned to the 
footman, who attended ia the houfe, and had 
previous orders to punjfh, but with lenity.. By 

this means the mafter took off the odium of 
punifhment from himfelf; and; the footman, — 
between whom and the boys. there could ‘riot 
be even the flighteft intimacy, was placed in — 
fuch a light as te be fhunned te i poy’ in 
o ichool, 


Ons rene 
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N dont koenee,: near Idington, who 

_ had long lived at ¢he fign of the French 

King, upon the commencement of the laft war 
with France, pulled down his old fign, and put 
up that of the queen of Hungary. Under the 
influence of her red face and golden {ceptre, 
he eoacauel to fell ale, till the was no. longer 
the favourite ef his.cuftomers;: he changed her, 
therefore, fome time ago, for the king of Pruf- 
fia, who may probably be changed, in turn, for 
the next great. man that fhall be fet. up for vul- 
gar ‘admiration. | 


- Our Sabtieai. in this, imitates the preat 
exactly, who deal out their figures, one after 
the other, to the gazing crowd. When we 
have fufficiently wondered at one, that is taken 
in, and another exhibited i in its roam, which 
feldom holds its ftation long ; for the mob are 
ever one with variety. 


I must own I have. fuch an indifferent 
opinion of the vulgar, that I am ever led to 
fufpect 
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fufpect that merit which raifes their fhout; at 
leaft I am certain to find thofe great, and fome- 
times goog men, who find fatisfaétion in fuch 
acclamations, made worfe by it; and hiftory 
has too frequently taught me, that the head 


‘which ‘has grown this day giddy witls the roar 


of the inillion, ‘has the very next ‘been fixed up- 
ona pore: 


‘As ‘Alesiaes VI. -was entering a hretle town 
in the: neighbourhood of Rome, which had 
been juft. evacuated by the enemy, He perceived 
the townfmren: bufy in the market-place in 
pulling dowa from a gibbet a figure which ‘thad 
been defigned to reprefent- himfelf. ‘There 
were-fome alfo knocking down a neighbouring 
ftatue of one of the Orfini family, with whom 
he was at war, in order to put Alexander’s 
effizy in its place. It is poffible a manwhoknew 
lefs-of the world, would have condémned the 
adulation: of thofe’ bare-faced flatterers ; but 
tAlexander Yeémed pleafed at their ‘zeal, and 
turning to Borgia, his fon, faid with a fmile, 
46. Vides mi fili quam leve-difcriminem palibu« 
« Jum inter et ftatuum.”  “ You fee, - my 
“¢ fon, the {mall difference between a gibbet 
s¢ anda ftatue.” If the great could be taught 
any leffon, this: might Serve to teach them upoh 


how 


1 ~ 
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“how weak a foundation their glory ftands, 


which is built upon popular applaufe ; for, as 
fuch praife what feems like merit, they as 
quickly condemn what has only the appearance 
of guilt. 


PoPpUuLAR glory is a perfect coquet; her 
lovers muft toil, feel every inquietude, indulge 


every caprice ; and, perhaps, at laft, be jilted — 


into the bargain. True glory, on the other 
hand, refembles a woman of-fenfe; her ad= 


_ mirers muft play no tricks; they feel no great 


anxiety, for they are fure, in the end, of being 
rewarded in proportion to their merit. Wher 
Swift ufed to appear in public, he generally had 
the mob fhouting in his train. ‘* Pox take 
<¢ thefe fools,” he would fay, ‘* how much 
«¢ joy might all this bawling give my lord- 
‘s mayor.” 7 , 


- We -have feen thofe virtues which have, 
while living, retired from the public eye, ge- 


nerally tranfmitted to pofterity, as the trueft 


objects of admiration and praife. Perhaps the 
character of the late duke of Marlborough may 
one day be fet up, even above that of his more 


talked of predeceflor;; fince an aflemblage of all — 


the mild and amiable virtues, are far fuperior 


E to 
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te thofe vulgarly cabled:the-great ones. Pmutts 
be pardoned. for. this- fhort tribute. to the. me- 
mory of aman, whe, while liviag, woyld:as. 
much. deteft to receive-any. thing. that wore the 
appearance of flattery, as I fhould to offer. its 


I Kkrow-nat how, te tura. fo-trite a, fubset 
aut of: the: beaten, road. of commey place, ex 
dept: by.,illuftrating it,. rathes. by. the afsftance, 
af my memory than judgment ;. and, inftead, of; 
making rofleionts by-tel}ing a, ftory. . 


Ac Cupnnses. who: had. long: fadied- tha 


works. of Gonfucives whe: knew the.characters: | 


df: fourteen thonfand: wprds,. and; cquid read. a, 
guoat part of every bank that-came.in his way, 
once took it imtq-his head-to trave] into Kurepey 
axl obferve, the cuftemse, of a people whom he 
thought not very much inferior, even. te. his. 
own countrymen, in the arts of refining upon 
evory. ploafuye, Upon. his arsival-at: Amfter- 
dam,, his paffion for letsers.naturally Jed, him-te 
a. bookfeller’s fhop.; andy as, he-could fprak 4 
Kittle Dutoh, he. civillp.akked:the -bookéeler. for 


the. works:..of; the immartak Xixofou. Tha 


bookfaller: afbared: him. he: hag:neyar-Heard, the 
book: mentioned: before.“ Whaty. have. you; 
neven, heard of: thet intmortal: podt:’ retuannd: 
; | the 
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the other much furprized, ‘$ that light of the: 
** eyes, that favourite. of kings, that rofe: of 
S¢ perfeGtion.! I: fappofe-you know nething of 
“¢ theimmortal Fip&hihi, fecond coufin to the 
<< moon?” ‘« Nothing at all, indeed, Sir,” 


returned: the.other. ‘* Alas!” cries our tra-: 


veller, ‘‘. ta.whatipurpofe, then, has: one. of : 
<¢ thefe fafted to death, and the other offered 
<¢ himfelf up.as.a facrifice.to the. Tartar: ene- 
‘¢ my, to gain a-renown which has never tr2- 


<¢ yelled. beyond the ee of China.” 


T. HERE: is fepee: a. viljuge 3 in nae and: 
not.one univerfity, that. is not thus: furnifhed: 
with. its little. great men. ‘Fhe head of a petty- 
corporation, who-oppofes the defigns-of-a prince; 
who would. tyrannically.force: hie. fubjects to 
fave.their. belb.choaths for. Sundays ;. the puny’ 
pedant, , who. finds ong-undifcevered preperty-in’ 
the polype, or.defcribes an unheeded. procefé in 

the fkeleton.ofi a mole; andiwhofe-mind,: like: 
his microfcope, perceives natare only in detail; 
the. rhymery. who. makes: fmooth vesfés, and 
paints-to our imagination, when hei fhouid only 
fpeak; to..ous: heantsy alk equally fancy. them-~ 
felves walking forward to immortality, and de- 
fire the crowd behind them to look on. The 
cows takes them at their word. Patriot, 

‘ E 2 phi- 
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philofopher and poet, are fhouted in their frasn, 
“ Where was there ever fo much micrit feen ; 


** no times fo important as our own ; ages, yet 


‘¢ unbornsefhall gaze with wonder and ap- 
. “© plaufe! To fuch mufic, the important pig- 
my moves forward, buftling and fwelling, and* 
aptly compared to a puddle in a ftorm, ° 


- I HAVE lived to fee generals who once had 
crowds halloing after them wherever they went, 
who were bepraifed by news-papers and maga- 


wines, thofe ecchoes of the voice of the vulgar, — 


and yet they have long funk into merited obfcu- 
rity, with fcarce even an epitaph left to flatter. 
A few years ago the herring-fifhery employed 
all Grub-ftreet; it was the topic in every coffee- 
houfe, and the burden of every ballad. - We 


were to drag up oceansof gold from the bottom | 
of the fea; we were to fupply all Europe with | 


herrings upon our ownterms., At prefent, we. 
hear no more of all this. We have fifhed up 
very little gold that I can learn; nor do we fur- 
nith the world with herrings, as was expected. 


Let.us wait but afew years longer, and we fhall 


find all our :expedtations an herring-ffhery. 
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“%™ ¥ 7 E effayifts, who are allowed but one 
V y fubject at a time, are by no means fo 
‘fortunate as the writers of magazines, who 
“write upon feveral. If a magaziner be dull up- 
‘on the Spanifh war, he foon has us up again 
with the ghoft in Cock-lane; if the reader be- 
_gins to doze upon that, he is quickly rouzed by 
_an eaftern tale; tales prepare us for poetry, and 
poetry for the meteorological hiftory of the wea- 
ther. It is the life and foul of a magazine ne- 
ver to be long dull upon one fubject ; and the 
reader, like the failor’s horfe, has at leaft the 
comfortable refrefhment of having the fpur often 
“changed. | 


As TI feeno ain why they fhould carry off 
all’ the rewards of genius, I have fome thoughts, 
for the future, of making this effay a magazine 
in miniature: I fhall hop,. from fubject to fub- 
ject, and, if properly encouraged, I intend in 
time to adorn my feuille volant with pictures, 
But to begin, in the ufual form, with 


E3 A me- 
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A modeft Addrefs to the Publick. 


THE publick has-been fooftenimpofed up- 
on by the unperforming promifes of others, 
that it is with the utmoft modefty, - we afluse 
them of our inviolable defign of giving the 
very beft colle&tion that ever aftonithed fociety. 
‘The. publick we honour.and.regard, and there- 
fore to inftruét.and entertain them is our high- 
eft ambition, with labours calculated as-well to 
the head as the “heart. If four extraordinary 
Pages of letter-prefs be any recommendation of 
our Wit, we may at -lealt boaft the hanaur .of 
vindicating ‘our.own abilities. T-o fay marein 
favour of the INFERNAL Mac. AZINE, would 
be unworthy the Publick; to-{ay:lefs, wauld be 
injurious to ourfelyes. As -we have no.inte- 
relted motives for this undertaking, being a fo- 
ciety of gentlemen of diflinction,“we difdain to 
eat or write like hirelings; we are all gentlemen 
refolved to fell our fixpenny magazine merely 
‘for our own amufement. 


Bx careful to afk for the Infernal “Maga- 
zine. 


Dedication 
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‘Dedication xb that’ mot : ‘Iegienious of all 
Patroris'the ‘Tripolire - ‘Aimbalfador. 


‘May it pleafe, your Excellency, | 


‘AS your tafte ‘in'the fine darts ‘is univerfally 
eallowed ‘arid:admired, perant the authors of thie 
‘Infernal Magazirre'to lay the following ‘fhtets 
thumbly at your'exeeliency’s tee; and, fhouldl 
cour‘dubours ever ‘have the Happinefs of one dwy. 
adorning the courts'df Fez, we doubtenot that 
the irifteence-wherewith:we ase honowed, fhall 
tie eyér a _ the tty warm ae 
by, 

. "May’ hiptedte gyourededienty, 


Your moft devoted’ humble ‘fervants, 


| /Pe Authors of che Infernal-Mugazine. 

A ‘Speech fpoken by the Indigent Philofopher, 
‘to perfuade his Club at Cateaton to declare 
‘War againft S pain. 


MY ‘honeft friends and brother: Solan: ; 

-I perceive that the ‘iitended war ‘with Spain 
makes many‘of you urreafy. Yefterilay, -as We 
were told, the ftocks rofe, and you were glad ; 
‘0 day they fall, and you are again miferable. 
E 4 But, 
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But, my dear friends, what is the rifing or the 
falling of the ftocks to us, who have no money? 
Let Nathan Ben Funk, the Dutch Jew, be 
glad or forry for this ; but, my good Mr. Bel- 
lows-mender, what is all this'to you or me? 
You muft mend broken bellows, and I write 
bad profe, as long as we live,. whether we like 
a Spanifh war or not. ' Believe me, my honeft 
‘friends, whatever. you may talk of liberty and 
yous.own reafon, both that liberty and reafon 
are conditionally refigned by every poor man in 
every fociety. and, as we aré born to work, 
fo others are horn to watch over us while we 
are working. In the name of common-fenfe 
then, my good friends, let the great keep 
watch over USy, and Jet us mind our bufinefs, 
and perhaps we may at laft get money our- 
felyes, and fet beggars at work in our turn. I 
have a Latin fentence that is worth its weight 
in gold, and which | fhall beg leave to tranflate 
for your inftruétion. An author, called Lily’s 
Grammar, finely obferves, that ‘“* Ats in pre- 
—  fenti perfectum format ;” os is, ** Ready~ 
<¢ money makes a perfe&€ man.” Let us then 
‘get ready-money, and let them that will fpend 
pees * going fo war with esi = 


is « 
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R ules for Behaviour drawn up by the Indigent 
Philofopher. 


IF you be a rich man, you may enter the 
room with three loud hems, march deliberately 
up to the chimney, and turn your back to the 
fire. If you be a poor man, I would advife you 
to fhrink into the room as faft as you can, and 
place yourfelf, as ufual, upon the corner of a. 
chair in a remote corner. 


WHEN you are defired to fing in company, 
I would advife you to refufe ; for it is a thou- 
fand to one but that you torment us with affec- 
tation or a bad voice. 


Ir you be young, and live with an old man, 
I would advife you not to like gravy ; I wasdits 
inherited myfelf for liking gravy. 


‘Don’ laugh. much in publick.; the fpecta- | 
tors that are not as merry as you, will hate you, 
either becaufe they envy your happinefs, or 
- fancy themfelves the fubject of your mirth. 


-E5.- Rules. 
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. Rules for raifing the Devil. Tranflated from 
the Latin of Danzus de Sortiariis, a Writer 
cotemporary with Calvin, and one of the 
Reformers of our Church. 


T HE perfon who defires to raife the Devil, is 
to facrifice a dog, acat, anda hen, all of his 
‘own property, to Beelzebub. He is to fwear 
an eternal obedience, .and then to receive a 
mark in fome unfeen place, either under the 
eye-lid, or in the roof of the mouth, inflicted 
by the devil himfelf. . Upon this he has power 
given him over three fpirits; one for earth, 
another for air, and a third for the fea. Upon 
certain times the devil holds an affembly of ma- 
gicians, in which each is to give an account of 
what evil he has done, and what he wifhes to 
do. At this aflembly he appears in the fhape 
of an old man, or often liké a goat with large 
horns. They, upon this occafion, renew their 
vows of obedience; and then form a grand 
dance in honour of their falfe deity. The devil 
inftructs them in every method of injuring man- 
kind, in gathering poifons, and of riding upon 
occafion through the air. He fhews them the | 
whole method, upon examination, of giving 
evafive anfwers ; his fpirits have power to af- 


- fume the form of angels of light, and there is 
but 


~ 
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but one method of detecting them; viz. to afk 
them, in proper form, What method is the 
moft vertain tb propagate the faith over ull the 
“world? To this they are not permitted by the 
Superior Power to make a falfe reply, nor are’ 
they willing te pive the true one, Wherefote 


they continue flent, and are thus detected, 


—~ i ~~ 
- 
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‘ HOUGH naturally penfive, yet I am 
T fond of gay company, and take every 
opportunity of thus difmiffing the mind from 
duty. From this motive I am often found in 
_ the centre of a crowd; and wherever pleafure 
is to be fold, am always a purchafer. In thofe 
places, without being remarked by any, I join 
in whatever goes forward, work my paffions 
into a fimilitude of frivolous earneftnefs, fhout 
_ as they fhout, and condemn as they happen to 

difapprove. A mind thus funk for a while be- 
Jow its natural ftandard, is qualified for ftronger 
flights, as thofe firft retire who would {pring 
forward with greater vigour. 


ATTRACTED by the ferenity of the evening, 

a friend and I Jately went to gaze upon the 
company i one of the public walks near the 
city. Here we fauntered together for fome 
time, either praifing the beauty of fuch as were 
handfome, or the drefles of fuch as had nothing 
elfe to recommend them. We had gone thus 
deliberately forward for fome time, when my 
friend 
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friend ftopping on a fudden, caught me by the 
elbow, and led me out of the public walk; I 
could perceive, by the quicknefs of his -pace, 
-and by his frequently looking behind, that he 
-was attempting to avoid fomebody who follow- 
ed ; we now turned to the right, then to the 
‘left’; as we went forward, he ftill went fafter, 
but in vain ; the perfon whom he attempted to 
efcape, hunted_us through every doubling, and 
gained upon us each moment ; fo that, at laft, 
we fairly ftood ftill, refolving to Mae what we 
could not avoid. : 


Our purfuer foon came up, and joined us 
with all the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 
«© My dear Charles,” cries he, fhaking my 
friend’s hand, ‘* where have you been hiding 
<s this half a century? Pofitively I had fancied 
<* you were gone down to cultivate matrimony 
*¢ and your eftate in the country.” During the 
reply, I had an opportunity of furveying the 
appearance of our new companion. His hat 
was pinched up with peculiar fmartnefs ; his 
looks were pale, thin, and fharp; round his 
neck he wore a broad black ribbon, dnd in his 
bofom a buckle ftudded with glafs; his coat wae 
trimmed with tarnifhed twift; he wore by his 
fide a {word with a black hilt; and his ftock- 


ings 
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angs of filk, though newly waghed, were grown 
-yeHlow. by long fervice. I was fo much ta- 
‘paged with the peculiarity of his drefg, that I 
attended only ‘to the latter part of my friend's 
reply; in which he complimented Mr. Tibbs 
son the taffe of his cloaths, and. she duom m 
his countenante.. “ Pfha, pfha, Obarles,” 
cried the figure, .“* 9 more of that if you love 
“mes you know I hute Aatvery, on my foul 
 Iidog and yet 0 be -fure an intimacy with 
*¢ the great avill improve one’s appearance, and 
“* a courfe of venifon will fatten ; and get faith 
“¢ ‘I defpife the great as much as you do; but 
<¢ there are w-preut many damned honeft fellaws 
* among thom; and-we muit not quarrel with 
“ tone half bevaufe the ether wants breeding. 
‘+: If they were all fuch at avy lord Mudber, one 
© of the moft pood-natured ¢reatarts chat ever 
“ dqueezed alemon, I thowld wmnyfelf be amon? 
* the number. vf their adinivers. I was yeftery 
* day to dine at the dutchels.uf Piccadilly’s. 
* My. lord was there. *-Ned,’ fays he tome, 
« <« Ned,’ fays he, *]H-hold gold w fiver 
© I can tell where you were poaching lat 
«“ night.’ Poaching, my lord, fays 1; faith 
© you have miffed already: for I faid-at dome 
and let the girls poach for mé...."That’s my: 
Ss way ;.I take:a fine wothan as: forme-enimals: 
2 Ps do 


v 
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€¢, do their prey ; ; ftand ftill, and {woop, _— 
“ fall into my mouth.” 


ce Ru, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow,” 
cried my companion with looks of infinite pity; 
‘< I hope your fortune is as much improved as 
‘“* your underftanding in fuch campany ?” 
¢ Improved,” replied the other; ‘ you fhall 
* tknow,-—but Jet it go no further,—a great 
$° fecret—five hundred a year to begin with.—y 
<¢ My loxd’s word of honour for it—His lord- - 
4° fhip took me dowa in his own chariot yefter- 
‘¢ day, and ee bad a tete-a-tete dinner in the 
e _equatry ;. where we talked of nothing elfe.” 
<< I fancy you forgot, fr,” criedI, ‘ you told 
‘“ us but this moment of your dining yelterday 
<* intown!” <“ Did I fay fo?” replied he 
cooly. “ To be fuse if I faid fo it was fo,— 
“« Dined in town: gad, now I do remember I 
« did dine in town ; but I dined in the coun- 
““ try top: for you muft know, - ‘my boys, I 
¢* gat two dinners. By the bye, I am grown 
‘¢ as nice as'the devil in my eating. T’ll tell 
<¢ you a pleafant affair about that: we were a 
“< fele& party of us. to dine at lady Grogram’ Sy 
“ an affected piece, but Jet it go no farther ; 
«“ a fecret; Well, fays I, T’}l hold a thoufand 
“« guineas, and fay done firft, that—But, dear 
“ Charles, 


« but I forget to pay you.” 
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_ $¢ Charles, you are an honeft creature, lend 


<¢ me half a crown for a minute or two, or fo, 


66 jutt | till—But hark’e, afk me for it the next 


ce time we meet, or it ss be way to one 


WHEN he left us, our converfation naturally 
turned upon fo extraordinary a character. . «* His 


«6 very drefs,” cries’ my friend, <* is not lefs 


«© extraordinary than his conduét. If you meet. 
ss him this day, you find him i rags 5. if the 
“¢ next, in embroidery. With thofe perfons of 
“¢ diftinGion, of whom he talks fo familiarly, 
<< he has farce a coffce-houfe acquaintance, 
ce However; both: for the interefts of ‘fociety, 


« and perhaps for his own, ‘Heaven has madé 


«© him poor ; and, while all the world percerves 
‘s his wants, he fancies them. concealed: from 
6 every. eye. An agreeable companion, be- 
«“ caufe he underftands: flattery; and all muft 
& be pleafed with the firft part of his-conyerfa- 
ee tion, tho’ all are fure of its ending with a 
«© demand on their purfe. . While his youth 
6c ‘couintenances the levity of his condu&, he 
«may thus earn 4 precarious fubfiftance ; but, 
«© when age comes cn, the gravity of which’ 
é is incompatiblé with buffoonery; then will 
“he firid himfélf forfaken by all, Condemned’ 


“on 


i! 
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in the decline of life to hang upon fome 
rich family whom he once defpifed, there to 
undergo all the ingenuity of ftudied con- 
tempt; to be employed only as a {py upon 
the fervants, or a bug-bear to fright children 


into duty.” - 
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TANHERE are fome acquaintari¢es' witom tt 


is no eafy matter to fhake off. My little 


beau yefterday overtook me again in one of the 
public walks, and, flapping me on the fhoulder, 
faluted me with an air of the moft perfeé& fa- 
miliarity. His drefs was the fame as ufual, ex- 
cept that he had more powder in his hair; wore 
a dirtier fhirt, and had ona pair of temple {pec- 
tacles, and his hat under his arm. 


As I knew him to be an harmlefs amufing 
little thing, I could not return his {miles with 


‘any degree of feverity ; fo we walked forward 


on terms of the utmoft intimacy, and in a few 
minutes‘ difcuffed all the ufual topics prelimi- 


nary to particular converfation. 


THE oddities that marked his charaéter, 
however, foon began to appear; he bowed to 
feveral well-dreffed perfons, who, by their man- 
ner of returning the compliment, appeared 
perfect ftrangers. At intervals he drew out a 


pocket-book, feeming to take memorandums — 


. before 
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rbefete -all the company with ‘much impoftance 
-and afidulty. In this manher he-led me through 
:the length 6f the whale Mall, ‘fretting at his 
-abfurdities, -and ‘faneying myfelf laughed at” as 
well ds s he by aac ees 


Wen: ‘we ‘wete pot toithe ent of: our pro- 
-eefion, '‘¢ Blalt me,” -cries‘he, with an air “of 
ovivacity, ‘*¢ I never: faw the Puik'fo thin in miy 
Pe ‘Hife before; ‘there's no’ company at all today. 
™¢ Not-a fingle'face to‘be'feen.” ‘No com- 
“66 pany!” interrupted I peevifhty ; <no-com- 
*66 -wahy! whereithéres' fath a-crowd!! “Why, 
-€6 itt, here 4s‘tdo/ninch, “What aie tife 
"© thoukitds thit have been taughing at-ws but 

“© cempany'!” <¢ Lord, «my “dear,” -retuyned 
he, with the utmoft good humour, ‘ you feem 
* immetifely ¢hagtined:; ‘but, Shaft ine, ‘when 
the work Inughsat me, Haugh at theworld, 
-6* and ‘fo “we are-even. My tord ‘Trip, ‘Bill 
-s¢ Sgqudth, the ‘Creolian, and 1, .fometimes 
m .make a -party‘at'being ridictilous ; and fo-we 
-“* Ifoy and-do a thoufand things ‘for the joke 
st fale, ‘But T fee:you-are grave; and if you 
¢ ave for'a fine grave fentimental ‘companion, 
<¢ youfhell dine with my wife-to tay-; I muft 
<¢ infift on’t; I'll introduce you to Mrs. Tibbs, 
a may -of as i a qualifications as any in 
oo us “ natures 
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.6© nature; fhe was bred, but that’s between 
<¢ ourfelves, under the infpection of the coun- 
‘© tefs of Shoreditch. A charming body of 


‘<¢ voice ! But no more of that, fhe fhall give ~ 


“© usafong. You {hall fee my little girl too, 
“© Carolina Wilhelma Amelia Tibbs, a fweet 
_$© pretty creature ; I defign her for my ford 
- ©. Drumftick’s eldeft fon ; but that’s in friend- 
.« fhip, let it go no farther; fhe’s but fix yeays 
«old, and yet fhe walks a minuet,- and plays 
_ on the guittar immenfely already. I intend 
.** fhe fhall be as perfect as poffible in every ac- 
s¢ complifhment. In the. firft place, I'll make 
&, her. a {cholar ; Tl .teach her Greek myfelf, 
.$ and I intend to learn that language purpofely 
“6 to inftruct her, but let that bea fecret.” 


Tuus avn without waiting for : a reply, 
che took me by the arm and hauled me along. 
“We pafied through many dark alleys and wind- 
.ing- ways ; for, from fome motiyes to me. un- 
known, he feemed to have a particular averfion 
to every frequented ftreet; at laft, however, 
we got to the door of a difmal looking houfe in 
the outlets of the town, .where he, informed me 
_he — to refide for the benefit of the air. he 


We entered the lower Near which feemied 
-eyer to lie moft hofpitably open ; and I began 
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to afcend an old and creaking ftair-cafe ;' when, 
as he mounted to fhew me the way, he de- 
manded, whether I delighted in profpeéts ; to © 
which. anfwering i in the affirmative, ‘* T’hen,”” 
fays he, «I fhall fhew you one of the moft 
ee charming out of my windows ; we fhall fee 
ce the fhiipa’ failing, and the whole: country for 
<< twenty miles found tip top, quite high. 
s¢ My lord Swamp would give ten thoufand 
<¢ guineas for fuch a one; but, as I fometimes 
<¢ pleafantly tell him, I always love to.keep 
“ my profpects at home, that my friends may 
<¢ come to fee me oo oftener.” 


By this time we were arrived as high as the 
ftairs would permit us to afcend, till we came 
to. what he was facetioufly pleafed to call the 
firft floor down the chimney ; and knocking at 
the door, a voice, with a Scotch accent, from 
within, demanded, ** Wha’s there?” My con- 
ductor anfwered, thatitwas him. But this not 
fatisfying the querift, the voice again repeated 
the demand; to which: he anfwered louder 
than before, and now the door was opened by 
_an old maid fervant wie cautious reructance: 


WHEN we were got in, he weléomed.n me to 
his’ Hout with great ceremony, and turning to 
the 
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the old woman, afked where her lady, was,. 
« Good troth,”’ replied the in the northern dis. 
aJect, ** fhe’s.wafhing your: twa.fhirts at: the. 
“¢. next-dgor,, becaufe. they, have taken an oath, 
“¢ againft lending ont the: tab any, longer.”- 
6 My two shirts!” cries.he ina tane.that faul-. 
- tered with confufian, ‘* what does the ideot: 
<C mean??? ‘¢ I ken what I mean well enough,” . 
replied, the other; ‘* fhe’s wafhing your. twa, 
‘¢ (hirts.at the next door, becaufe”~-**.Fire.and, 
‘¢ fury,, no, more. of thy ftupid explanations, *, 
cried he.—** Go and inform. her we haye. got: 
<“ company. Were.that Scotch hag,” conti-+> 
nued he, turning to me, ‘¢ to be for ever in 
<¢ my. family, fhe would. never. learn: politenefs, 
‘s nor forget that. abfusd. poifenoug, agent- of 
‘s her’s, or teftify. the fmalleft fpecimen. af; 
‘¢ breeding, on high-life; and. y¢t.it is, very. fur-. 
“* prizing top, asl had- he; from.a parliament; 
“¢ many.a friend:of mings from the Highlendsy. 
‘Sans, of,.the polite meg, ig the, world; bug, 
sf f that safeccet,” . | a 
We, waited, faens, timedion: Maa. T robes us 
rival during which, interna) L-hadjadall-opppr-- 
tunity of furveying the chamber and all its fur~ 
Riture,; , which, copktted of fays. chairs. with; old 
iii bpttomss that he, adured ing worn his: 


"5 wife’s 


- 
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weile's, eambhroititry:; afquare-tabje-thag had been- 
once japenned, a,cradie.in.one corner, a lwmn- 
bering - cabinet: in; the. other; a, broken fhep- 
herdefs,. and. a. Mandarine without an heads 
were. ftuck ovey the, chimpey ; and-round-the; 
walls feveral paltry, unframed piQures, which. 
he. obferved were alk of his own drawing :: 
«< What do yeu think, Sir, of that head. in. 
<“ the corner, dene in the- manner of: Grifoni ?» 
“«“ There’s. the true keeping in. it; its: my-owr 
< face ; and, though there -happens to be:no 
“+ likenefa, a! countefs.offered me. an. hundree 
<< for its feltow.: I refufed;her, for, hang. ity 
<< that would-be mechanical you know.” 


Fue wise; at lat, made herappearance; at: 
ence aflattern and a.caguet; much emaciated,. 
but ftill carrying. the. semaina of ‘beauty. Sher 
made. twenty apologies. for being: feen in fachi 
an: odious difhabille, but hoped:to be excufed, 
as fhe bad ftaid oyt al} night at. Vauxhall Gars 
dens. with the countefs, who was eo 
fond:ofsthe.horns.. “And, indeed, .'my- dear, 
added fhe, turning to. hes hufband, hie lordthip 
drank your health ina bumper.” ‘¢ Poor Jack,” 
.cries he, ‘¢ a dear good-natured creature, I 
** know he loves me; but I hope, my dear, 
‘*, you have given orders for dinner; you need 

‘¢ make 
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<<. make no great preparations neither, there are: 
“¢ but three of us; fomething elegant, and | 


“¢ little will do; a turbot, anortolan, or a—.” 
‘¢ Or what do you think, my dear, interrupts 
the wife, ‘‘ of a nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, 
“6 piping hot, and dreffed with a little of my 


<S own fauce ?”—S* The very thing,” replies 
he; ‘* it will eat beft with fome {mart bottled 


“© beer.; but be fure to let’s have the fauce his 


“< prace was fo fond of, I hate your immenfe’ 


“<< loads of meat; that is country ald over;’ 
<< extreme difgufting to thofe who are in the 
‘6 ‘Jeaft acquainted with high-life.” 


By this time my curiofity began to abate, 
and my appetite to encreafe; the company of 
fools may at firft make us fmile, but at laft ne- 
ver fails of rendering us melancholy. I there- 
fore pretended to recollect a prior engagement, 
and, after having fhewn my refpe& to the houfe, 
by giving the old fervant a piece of money at 
the door, I took my leave; Mr. Tibbs affuring 
me, that dinner, if I ftaid, would be ready at 
rene in Jefs than two hours. 
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S it has been obferved that few are bette? 
A qualified to give others advice, than thofe 
. who have taken the leaft of it themfelves ; fo 
in this refpect I find myfelf perfe€tly authorized 
to offer mine ; and muft take leave to throw to- 
gether a. few obfervations upon that part of a 
‘young man’s conduct on his Baten into life 
-as it is called. 
_ THe moft ufual way among young men who 
have no refolution of their own, is firft to afk 
one friend’s advice, and follow it for fome time} 
then to afk advice of another, and turn to thats 
fo of a third, ftill unfteady, always changing, 
However, every change of this nature is for 
the warfe; people may tell you of your being 
unfit for fome peculiar occupations jn life; but 
heed them not; whatever employment you fol 
low with perfeve erance and affiduity, will be 
found fit for you; it will be your fupport fh 
‘youth and’ comfort in age. In learning the ufe- 
fu) part of every profefion, uy maderate abi+ * 

F ” Hities 
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fities will fuffice: great abilities are generally 
obnoxious to the pofleflors. Life has been com- 
pared: to a race; but the-allufien ftill improves, 
by obferving, that the moft fwift are ever the 
moft apt to ftray from the courfe. 


‘To know one profeffion only, is enougk for 
one man to know; and this, whatever the pro- 
feffors may tell you to the contrary, is foon 
learned. Be contented, therefore, with one 
good employment ; ; for if you underftand two 
at a time, people will give you bufinefs in nei- 


ther. 


A conjJURER and a taylor once happened 
to converfe together. ‘‘ Alas!” cries the tay- 
lor, ** what an unhappy poor creature am I! 
*< If people ever take it into their heads to live 
<< without cloaths I am undone; I have no 
«: other trade to have recourfe to.” ** Indeed, 
«« friend, I pity you fincerely,” replies the con- 
jurer; ‘* but, thank Heaven, things are not 
“© quite fo bad with me: for, if one trick 
« fhould fail, I have an hundred tricks more 
“© for them yet. However, if at any time you 
“¢ are reduced to beggarys apply to me, and I 


“ will relieye you.” A famine overfpread the 


land ; 


_—= 
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land; the taylor made a -fhift to live, betaufe 
his cuftomers could. not be without cloaths ; 
but the. poor conjyrer, with all his hundred 
tricks, could find none that had money to throw 
away : is was in vain that. he promifed to eat 
fire, or to. vomit pins;’ no fingle creature would 
relieve him, .till he was at laft obliged to beg 
from the;very taylor. whofe calling he had. for- 
pl ee E oe 

oo are no “ebitructions en fatal to 
fottiane than pride and refentment. If you muft 
refent injuries at all, at Jeaft fupprefs your in- 
Aignation till -you become rich, and then fhew 
away.. The refentment of a peor man is like 
the efforts of a harmlefs infect to fting ; it may 
get him‘crufhed, but cannat defead him. Who 
values that anger which is. confumed ‘only ia 

empty menaces 4 

, ONCE upon a:time a goofe. fed sts young by 
a pond fide:;, amd a :goofe, . in: fech. citoum- 

ftances, .is always. extremely preud, and excef- 
fively pun@ilious. If any other anima], with- 
out the leaf defign ‘to offend, happened to pals 
. that way, - the goofe was immediately at, it... The 
pond, fhe faid, ;was hers, and dhe would main- 
ae F 2 ‘tain 
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tain ‘her right in it, ‘and fuppert her honour, 


while fhe had a bill to hifs, or a-wing to flut-- 


ter. In this manner fhe dreve away ducks, 
pigs, and chickens; nay, even the infidious cat 
was feen to fceamper. A lounging maftiff, how- 
éver, happened to pafs by, and thought it no 
harm if he fheuld Jap a little of the water, as 
he was thirfty. The guardian goofe Hew at 
him like a fury, pecked at him with her beak, 
‘and flapped him with ker feathers. ‘The dog 
grew angry, and had twenty times a mind to 
give her a fly fnap ; but fupprefing his indig- 
mation, becayfe his mafter was nigh, “<« A-pox 
¢6 gaksethee,” cries he, “< for a fool, fire tho 
$© who have neither. firength nor weapons to 
© fight; at leaft fhoukd be civil.” So faying, 
he went forward to the pond, quenched his 
shirt, in fpite of the aad and followed oa 
matter. 


| ANOTHER. obftruction to the fortune of 
~youth is, that, while they are willing to take 
-Offence from none, they are alfo equally deft- 
sous of giving nobody offence. From hence 
: they endeavaur to pleafe all, comply with every 
: pequeft, and attempt to fuit themfelves to every 
company; have ne will of their own; but, 


a 
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Fike wax, catch .ev¢ry contiguous impreffion. 
By thus, attempting to: give woiverfal fatisfac~. 
tion, they.at Jaf find themitluds miferably dif- 
appoigted ; ta, desing the genetality. of admirers. 
om, our fides if capes — pene * 2a 
wery! few. y Roere nf ! 

A PAINTER of eminence was once refolved 
to finifh a piece which fhould pleafe the whole - 
world. When, therefore, he had drawn a 
picture, in which his utmoft fkill was exhauft- 
ed, it was expofed in the public market-place,, 
with directioris at the bottom for every {pecta- 
tor to mark with a brufh, that lay by, every 
limb and feature which feemed erroneous. The 
fpectators came, and, in general, applauded ; 
but each willing to-fhew his talent at criticifm, 
ftigmatized whatever he thought proper. At 
evening, when the painter came, he was mor-- 
tified to find the picture one univerfal. blot ;, 
not a fingle ftroke that had’ not the marks of 
difapprobation. Not fatisfied with this trial, 
the next day he was refolved to: try them in a- 
different manner ; and expofing his pifture as 
before, defired that every {peCtator would mark. 
thofe beauties he approved.or admired. The 
people complied, and the artift returning, found | 

E 3: his: 
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his piGure covered withthe marks of beauty-; 
every ftroke that had been yefterday condem- 
ned, now received the character ef approba- 
tion. ‘ Well,” cries ‘th® painter, **¥ now 
S< find, that the beft. way te pleafe all the 


-— 


*< world is to attempt pleafing one half of { 
s¢ it,” 
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WNDULGENT nature feems to have ex- 
I empted this ifland from many of thofe epi- 
demic evils which are fo fatal in other parts 
of the world.. A want of rain for a few days 


. beyond the expected feafon, in fome parts of | 


the globe, {preads famine, defolation, and ter- 
"ror, over the whole country ;. but, in this far- 
| tunate land of Britain,. the inhabitant courts 
health in every breeze, and the hufbandman 
- ever fows in joyful expectation, 


“Bur, though the nation ‘be exempt from 
real evils, it is not more happy on this account 
than others. ‘The people are afflicted, it is 


true, with neither famine nor peftilence; but 


_ then there is a diforder peculiar to the country, 
_which every feafon makes ftrange ravages amon 1g 
them ; it {preads with peftilential rapidity, and 
infects almoft every rank of people ;~ what is ftill 
more ftrange, the natives have no name for this 
peculiar malady, though well known to fo- 
reign phyficians by the appellation of Epidemic 
Terror. / 
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A SEASON is never known to pafs in which 
the people are not vifited by this cruel calamity 
in.eae fhape or another, feemingly different, 
though ever the fame; one year it iffues from 
a baker’s fhop in the fhape of a fixpenny loaf, 
the next it takes the appearance of a comet with 
@ fiery tail, the third it threatens like a flat- 
‘bottomed boat, and the fourth it carries con- 
_ternation in the bite of amad dog. The peo- 
ple, when once infected, lofe their relifh for 
‘happinefs, faunter about with looks of defpon- 
dence, atk after the calamities of the day, and 
‘receive no comfort but in heightening each 
‘other’s diftrefs. It is infignifeant how remote 
-or near, how weak or powerful, the obje€& of 
terror may be, when once they refalve to fright 

and be frighted ; the mereft trifles fow confter- 
nation and difmay; each proportions his fears, 
not to the object, but to the dread he difco- 
"yers in the countenance of others ; for, when 
once the fermentation is begun, it goes on of 
itfelf, though the original caufe be difconti- 
nued which firft fet it in motion. 


A DREAD of mad dogs is the epidemie ter- 
ror which now prevails, and the whole nation 
is at prefent actually groaning under the malig- 
nity of its influence, The people fally fron, 
| ~ theiz 
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_ their houfes with..that circum{petion which is. 
prudent in-fuch as-expect a mad dog at every | 
turning... The:phyftcian publithes his prefcrip-. 
tion, the beadle prepares his-halter, .and a few 
of ynufual bravery arm themfelves.with boots 
and buff gloves, in’ order to face the enemy if: 
he fhould offer to attack them. In.fhort, the: 

whole peor le-ftand bravely upon their defence, . 
and feem, by their prefent. fpirit, to fhew a re- 
folution ef, being tamely bit by mad dogs no.. 
longer. 

Tus IR-manner of knowing. whether a- site 
be mad or no, fomewhag refemblés the antient . 
Gothic cuftom of trying witches. The old: 
woman: fifpedted was tied hand and. foot and: 
throwin inte the-water. If the fwam, then the - 
wesinftanty-carnied off to be-burnt for a witch s.: 
it fhe funk, then indeed fhe was acquitted of: 
the charge,‘ but .drowned in. the experiment. . 
In the fame manner a crowd gather round adog 
_ fufpedctes..of: madnefs, and they begin by teizing . 
' the- devoted .ehimal. on every fide.. If he at-. 
tempts to’ fland upon. the.defenfive, .and bite, | 
then is he.ungnimoufly found guilty, for “A 
‘© mad dog always {naps at every thing.” If, 
on the contrary, He ftrives to efcape by running - 
away: then he can expect no compafiion, ‘* for 

oe Fis” ‘c- mad | 
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<< mad sons aay: run cae eee before’ 
“¢ them.” 

" Ir is pleafant enough for a neutral being like: 
me, who have no fhare in thofe‘idealk calami--: 
ties, to mark the ftages of thi8 national difeafe, 
The terror at firft feebly enters with-a difre~: 
garded ftory of a Kittle dog,’ that - had gone’ 
through a neighbouring village, which was. 
thought to-be mad by feveral who had feen him, - 
‘The next account comes, that a maftiff ran- 
through a certain town, and had bit five geefe, 
which immediately ran mad, ‘foamed at the 
bill, and died in great! agonies foon after. 
Then comes an affeéting hiftory of: a little boy: 
bit in the leg, and gone down to. be dipped in’ 
the falt water. When the people! have :fuffici=. 
ently fhuddered at that, they are’ next .con—- 
gealed with a frightful account of a man who: 
was faid lately to have died-from a bite he had: 
received fome years before.- This relation only. 


prepares the way for-anether, ftill more hide-. 


ous ; as how the mafter of'a family, with fever: 
{mall children, were all bit by a-mad lap~dog ;° 
and how the poor father firft perceived the in-. 
fe€tion by calling for a draught of water, ee 
he faw the: Tap-dog zemning in.the cup. 
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‘WHEN epidemic terror is thus once excited, 
every morning comes loaded with fome new dif- 
after, asin ftories of ghofts each loves to hear - 
‘the account, though it only ferves to make him 
uneafy; fo here each liftens with eagerne(s, 
and adds to the tidings with new circumftances 
of peculiar horror. A lady, for inftance, in 
the country, of very weak nerves, has been 
frighted by the barking of a dog; and this, 
alas ! too frequently happens. The ftory foon 
is improved and fpreads, that a mad dog had 
frighted a lady of diftinétion, Thefe circum- 
{tances begin to grow terrible before they have 
reached the neighbouring village; and there 
the report is, that a lady of quality was bit by 
a mad maftiff. This. account every moment 
gathers new ftrength, and grows. more difmal 
as it-approaches the capital ; and, by the time 
it has arrived in town, the lady is defcribed 
with wild eyes, foaming mouth, running mad 
upon all four, barking. like a dog, biting her 
fervants, and at laft fmothered: between two 
beds by the advice of her doctors; while the 
mad maiftiff is, in the mean time, ranging the - 
whole country over, flavering at. the mouth, 
and feeking whom he may devour. 
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My landlady, a good-natured woman, but. 
a little credulous, waked me fome mornings. 
. ago, before the ufual hour, with horror and: 
aftonifhment in her leoks. She defired me,. 
if I had any regard for my fafety, to keep- 
within; for, a few days ago, fo difmal an ac-. 
cident had happened, as to put all the world: 


upon their guard. A mad dog down in the- 


country, fhe afiured me, had bit a farmer, whe. 
foon becoming mad, ran into his own yard and- 
bit a fine brindled cow; the cow quickly be-- 


came as mad as the man; began to foam at the- 


mouth, and raifing herfelf up, walked about. 
on her hind legs, fometimes- barking like a dog, | 
and fometimes attempting to talk like the far-- 
mer. Upon examining the grounds of thie- 
tory, I found my landlady had it from one 
neighbour, who had it from anether neigh-. 
bour, who heard is from very goed authority. 


Were moft ftories of this nature wel] ex-. 
-amined, it would be found that numbers of. 
fuch as have been faid to fuffer were.no way 
injured ; and that of'thofe who have been actu-. 
ally bitten, not one in a hundred was bit by a 
mad dog. Such accounts. in. general, there-. 
fore, only ferve to make the people miferable 


by 
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‘by falfe terrors, and fometimes-fright the pa-. 
tient into: actual phrenzy, by creating thofe.- 
very fymptoms they pretended to deplore. 


Bu T even: allowing three on four to die-in 2. 
feafon of this terrible death (and four is.pro- 


_ Bably too large a conceffion) ‘yet ftill it is not. 


eonfidéred,. how many are preferved in: their. 


- health and in. their property by this: devoted : 


animal’s fervices. The midnight robber is kept: 
at.a diftance; the infidious thief is.often de-. 
tected";. the healthful: chace repairs. many a. 
worn conftitution ; and the poor man finds in: 
his dog a.willing affiftant, eager to leffen his. 


_ toil, and content with the fmalleft retribution. 


“* A poa, fays one.of the Englifh poets,” ° 
“ is an honeft creature,.and I am.a friend to; 
‘¢ dogs.” Of all.the beafts that graze the lawn ; 
er hunt the foreft, a dog is the only animal: 
that, leaving his fellows, attempts to. cultivate .. 
the friendfhip of man ; to man he looks, in all : 
his neceffities, with a {peaking eye. for. affift- - 
ance; exerts, .for:him, all the little fervice in: 


. his power with.chearfulnefs and pleafure.; for: 


him bears. famine and fatigue with patience and: - 

refignation ; no injuries can abate his. fidelity ; - 

no diftrefs induce him to forfake his benefactor ; . 
ftudious . 


—_- 
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{tudious to pleafe, and fearing to offend, he is 
Rill an humble, f{tedfaft dependant; and in him 
alone fawning is not flattery. How unkind 
then to torture this faithful creature, who has 
left the foreft to claim the protection of man! 
How ungrateful a return to the trufty animal for 
all its fervices | 
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“\ encreafes our defire of living. Thofe 
dangers which, in the vigour of youth, we: 
had learned to defpife, affume new terrors as: 
we grow old. Our caution encreafing as our: 
years encreafe, fear becomes at laft the prevail- 
. ing paffion of the mind ; and the fmall remain-. 
der of life is taken up in ufelefs efforts to keep: 
off- our end, or provide for a continued exift-i 
ence, . a oo 


A GE, that leffens the enjoyment of life, 


STRANGE contradidtion in our nature, and! 
to which even the wife are liable ! If I fhould: 
judge of that part of life whieh' lies before me 
by that which I have already feen, the profpect 
is hideous. -Experience.-tells me, that my paft 
enjoyments have breught no-real felicity ; and: 
ferfation affures me, that thofe I have felt are . 
ftronger than thofe which are yet .to come. : 
Yet experience and fenfation in vain perfuade ; 

- hope, .more. powerful than either, drefles out 
the diftant profpect in fancied beauty, fome> 
happinefs, in long perfpective, {till beckons me.: 


to 
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to purfue ; and, like a lofing gamefter, every - 
_ new difappointment encreafes my ardour to con-. 
tinue the game. - 


WHENcE:then jsthis encreafed love of life, . 
which grows upon. us with our years; whence 
comes it, that we thus make. greater efforts to - 
_ preferve our exiftence, at a. period when it bee - 
comes fearce werth the keeping? Is it. thae:- 
nature, attentive.to the prefervation of man- 
kind, encreafes our: wifhes:to liye, while the: 
leffens our enjoyments ; and, as fhe robs the 
fenfes of every pleafure, equips imagination. in 
the fpoil? Life would be infupportable-to-an>. 
old man, who, loaded with infirmities, feafed : 
death no more than when:in. the vigour of mah+.,., 
hood ; the. numtberlefs calamities .of decaying 
nature, and the confcioufnels of furviving every . 
pleafure, would: at once induce him, with his . 
own hand, to terminate the {cene: of: mifery ;. 
but happily ‘the contempt. of death forfakes him ; 
at a time when it eonld only be. prejudicial; . 
and life acquires an imaginary value, i pror - 
portion as its real: value is. no mare. — 


Our attachment to every. object around us: 
encreafes, in general, from the length of our - 
acquaintance with it. ‘ I would not chufe,” 

fays.. 
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| fas a French philofopher, ¢< to fee an old poft 
<< pulled up with which I had been feng ac- 
quainted.” A mind long habituated to a certain © 
fet of objets, infenfibly becomes foral of feeinz 
them ; vifits them from habit, and parts from. 
them with reluctance: frem hence proceeds the 
‘avarice of the oki in every kind of pofiefiior ; 
-they love the world and all that it produces ; 
they love life and ali its advantages ; not be~ © 
-caufe it gives them pleafure, but beceufe they 
have known it long. 


- Carivawes the Chafte, afcending the 
ne of China, commanded that all who were 
juftly detained in prifon, during the pre-— 
eding weigns, fhould be fet free. Among the 
‘number who cane to thank their deliveser an 
“this eocafien, there appeared a majeftic old 
“man, whe, falling at the emperor's fset,. .ad- 
-_dreffed him as follows: ‘* Great father of Chi- 
na, behold a wretch, now eighty-five years 
old, who was fhut up in a dungeon’ at the 
'& age of twenty-two. I was imprifoned, tho’ 
-$¢ a ftranger to crime, or without being even — 
‘6° confronted by my accufers. I have now 
“¢ lived in folitude and darknefs for more than 
‘¢ fifty years, and am grown familiar with di- 
ss ftrefs. As yet dazzled with the fplendour 
; ce of 
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“< of that-fun to which -you have reftéred me, 
«s T have been wandering the ftreets to find out 
© fome friend that would affift, or relieve, or 
“ remember me; but my friends, my family, 
i$ and relations, are all dead, and I am forgot- 
“< ten. Permit me then, O Chinvang, to wear 


-S¢ out the wretched remains.of life in my for- — 


_S mer prifon ; the walls of my dungeon are. to 
‘ mre more pleafing than the moft fplendid pa- 
© Jace: I have not. long to live, and fhall: be 
«Ss unhappy except I fpend the reft of my.days 
‘© where my youth was paffed; in that prifon 
“© from whence "you were pleafed-to releale 
6 .me | xe os B88 ee oe Sly 


:° THE old man’s paffion for confinement js 
fimilar to that we al] have for life. We are ha- 


bituated tothe prifon, we look round with dif- - 


-content, are difpleafed with the abode, and yet 
-the length of our captivity only encreafes our 
fondnefs for the cell. The trees we have 
planted, the houfes we have built, or the po- 
fterity we have begotten, all ferve to bind us 
clofer to earth, and embitter our parting. 
‘Life fues the young like a new acquaintance; 


the companion, as yet unexhaufted, is at once 


-inftructive and amufing ; it’s company pleafes, 
yet, for a]l this, it is but little regarded. ‘To 
ee US, 


Pe 
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‘us, who are declined in years, life appears fike 
an old friend ; its jefts have been anticipated in 
former converfation ; it‘has no new ftory ta 
make us fmile,, no new improvement with 
which to furprizé, ‘yet ftill'we love it;, deftitute 
of every enjoyment, ftill we love it; hufband 
the wafting treafure with encreafing frugality, 
and feel all the poignancy of anguifh in the fa- 
tal feparation. 


Sir Puitip MorDAUNT was young, 
beautiful, fincere, brave, an Englifhman. He 
had a complete fortune of his own, and the 
love of the king his mafter, which was equi- 
valent to riches. Life opened all her treafures 
before him, and promifed a long fucceffion of 
future happinefs. He came, tafted of the en- 
tertainment, but was difgufted even at the be- 
ginning. He profeffed an averfion to living ; 
was tired of walking round the fame circle ; 
had tried every enjoyment, and found them all 
grow weaker at every repetition. If life be, 
$* in’yeuth, fo difpleafing,” cried he to him- 
felf, ** what will it appear when age comes 
‘© on; if it be at prefent indifferent, fure it 
<¢ will then be execrable.’’ This thought em- 
bittered every reflection ; till, at laft, with all 
the {erenity of perverted reafon, he ended the 

debate 
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debate with a piftol Had this felf-deluded man 
been. apprized, that exiftenee grows moe de- 
Awable to. us the longer we exilt, he would have- 
ghen faced. old age without “Shrinking ; he 
would have boldly dared ta lives and ferved that 
daciety, by his future afiduity, which he ba‘ely- 
inyared by his defertion. ; , 


a: nn 
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OREIGNERS obferve that there are no 
ladies in the world more beautiful, or 
more ill drefled, than thofe of England. Our 
country-women have been compared to thoft 
pi€tures, where the face ts the work of a Ra- 
phael; but the draperies thrown out by fomte 


empty pretender, deftitute of tafte, and entirely 
iat eal with defien. 


Ir I wete 2 poet, I might-obferve, on this 
Sta. that fo much beauty, fet off with al 
the advantages.of drefs, would be too powerful 
an antagonift for the oppofite fex; and therefore 
%t was wifely ordered, that our ladies fhould 
want tafte, left their admirers fhould entirely 
want reafon. 


Ber to confefs 2 truth, I do not find they 
have a greater averfion to fine cleatks than the 
women of any other country whatfoever. I 
can’t fancy that a fhopkeeper’s wife in Cheap- 
‘fide has a greater tendernefs for the fortune of 
hor hufband than 2 citizen’s wife in Paris ; er 
. that 
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that mifs in a boarding-fchool is more an eece- 
nomift in drefs than mademoifelle ih a nun- 
nery. . - be ; ae 
ALTHOUGH Paris may be accounted the 
foil in which almoft every fafhion takes its rifes 
its influence is never fo general there as with 
us.. They: ftudy there the happy method of 
uniting, grace and fafhion,. and never excufe a 
woman for being aukwardly drefled,, by faying 
her cloaths are in the mode. A French woman 
is a perfe& architect in drefs; fhe never, with 
Gothic ignorance, mixes the orders; fhe never 
tricks out a fquabby Doric fhape with Corin- 
thian finery; of, to {peak without-metaphor, 
fhe conforms to general fafhion only when it 
| ana not to be repugnant to private beauty. 


- Tue Englith ladies, on the contrary, feem 
to have no other ftandard.of grace but the rua 
of the town. If fafhion gives the word, every 
diftinction of beauty, complexion, or ftature, 
-ceafes. Sweeping trains, Pruffian bonnets, and 
.Arollopees, ag like each other as if cut from the 
fame piece, level all to one flandard. ‘The 
_Mall,: the gardens and playhoufes, are filled 

with ladies in. uniform ; and .their whole ap- 
. pearance thews as little variety or tafte as. if 
their 


rs 
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their cloaths were befpoke by the colonel of a . 
marching regiment, or fancied by the artift who 
drefles the three battalions of guards. , 2 
. But not only the ladies of every fhape ané 
complexion, but of every. age too, are pofiefled 
of this unaccountable paffion for levelling. alt 
diftinction in drefs. ‘The lady. of no quality 
travels faft behind the lady of fome quality; 
and a woman of fixty is as gaudy as her grand- 
daughter. A friend of mine, a good-natured 
old man, amufed me; the other day, with an 
account of his ; journey to the Mall. It feems, 
in his walk thither, he, for fome time, follewed 
a lady who, as he thought by her drefs, was a 
girl of fifteen. It was airy, elegant, and youth- 
ful. My old friend had called up all his poetry 
en this occafion,. and fancied twenty cupids 
prepared for execution in every folding of her 
~white negligee. He had prepared his imagina~ 
tion for an angel’s face; but what was his,mor- 
tification to find that the imaginary goddefs was 
no other than his coufin Hannah, fome years 
older than himfelf. 


Bur to give it in his own words, ‘* After 
« the aad of our firft falute,” faid he, 
“S were 
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were over, I could not avoid running my 
eye.over her whole appearance. Her gown 
was of cambrick, cut fhort before, in order 
to difcover an high-heeled fhoe, which was 


_ buckled dlmoft at the toe. Her cap confifted 


of a few bits of cambrick, and fowers of 
painted paper ftuck on one fide of her head. 
Her bofom, that had felt no hand but the 
hand of time thefe twenty years, rofe, fu- 
ing to be preffed: I could, indeed, have 


wifleed her more than an handkerchief of 


Paris net to fhade her heaaties ; foryas Taflo 
{ays of the rofe-bud, * Quanto fi-noftra mer 
tanto epiu bella.’ A female breaft is gene- 
rally thought moft beautiful as it is more 


- {paringly.difcovered.”’ 


“ As pedi had not put on all. this finery 


’ for nothing, fhe was at that time fallying out 


tothe Park, when I had overtaken her. Per- 


fhe offered. if I would. {quire her there, t 
fend home the footman. . Thongh I trembled 
for our reception in public, yet I could nos, 
with any civility, refufe; fo, tobe as gallant 
as pofible, I took her hand in my ann, and 
thus we. marched on topether,” 

WHEN 
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‘WueEw we made our entry at the Park, twe 
antiquated figures, fo polite and fo tender, foon 
attracted the eyes of the company. As we 
‘made our way among crowds who were out to 
few their finery as well as we, wherever we 
‘came, I perceived we brought good-humour 
with us. The polite could not forbear fmil- 
ing, and the vulgar burft out into a horfe-laugh 
at our grotefque figures. Coufin Hannah, wha 


was perfecily confcious of the rectitude of her; 


-own appearance, attributed all this mirth tothe 
-oddity of mine; while I as cordially placed the 
whole to her account. ‘Thus, from being two 
of the beft-matured creatures alive, before we 
got half way up the Mal, we both began to 


grow peevifh, and, like two mice on a ftring, — 
endeavoured to revenge the impertinence of- 


others upon ourfelves. ‘¢ I am amazed, coufin 
‘66 Jeffery,” fays mifs, ‘* that I can never get 


*¢ you to drefs like a Chriftian. I knew we . 


ss fhould have the eyes of the Park upon us, 
«¢ with your great wig, fo frizzled, and yet fo 
“6 beggarly, and your monftrous muff. I hate 
¢ thofe odious muffs.” I could have patiently. 


borne a criticifm on all the reft of my equipage ;. 


but, 2s I had always a peculiar veneration for 
my muff, I could not forbear being piqued a 


little; and throwing my eyes with a fpiteful air 
| G 
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an her bofom, “I could heartily wifh, madam,” 
replied I, “< that, for your fake, my muff was 
< cut into a tippet.” 


: As my coufin, by this time, was grown hear- 

tily afhamed of her gentleman-ufher, and as I 
was never very fond of any kind of exhibition 
myfelf, it was mutually agreed to retire for a 
while to one of the feats, and from that retreat 
remark on others as freely as they had remarked 
on us. 


-< WHEN feated we continued filent for fome 


time, employed in very different fpeculations. 
I-regarded ths whole company, now paffing in 


review. before me, as drawn out merely for my. 


amufement. For my entertainment the beauty 
had, all that morning, .been improving her 


charms; the beau had put on lace, and the: 
_young doctor a big wig, merely to pleafe me. 
But quite different were the fentiments of cou-: 


fin Hannah; fhe regarded every well-drefied 
woman as a victorious rival ; hated every face 
that feemed dreffed in good-humour, or wore 
the appearance of greater happinefs than her 
own. I perceived her uneafinefs, and attoninted 
to leffen it, by obferving that there was no cci- 
pany in the Park today. Too this the reaJily 
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-aflented; ‘* and yet,” fays fhe, “< it is full 
‘© enough of fcrubs of one kind or another.” 

My {miling at this obfervation gave her fpirits 
to purfue the bent of her inclination, and now 
fhe began to exhibit her fkill in fecret hiftory, 
as fhe found me difpofed toliften. ‘* Obferve,” 
fays fhe to me, “ that old woman in taw- 
¢ dry filk, and. drefled out beyond the fafhion. 
‘ That is Mifs Biddy Evergreen. Mifs Biddy, 
it feems, has money; and as fhe confiders 
‘¢ that money was never fo fcarce as it is now, 
<< fhe feems refolved to keep what fhe has to 
herfelf. She is ugly enough, you fee; yet, 
I affure you, fhe has refufed feveral offers, 
to my own knowledge, within this twelve- 
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«© month. Let me fee, three gentlemen from. 
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Ireland who ftudy the law, two waiting cap~ 
‘¢ tains, her doctor, and, and.a.Scotch preach- 
<¢ er, who-had like to have carried her off. All 
her time is paffed between ficknefs and finc- 
‘¢ ry. Thus fhe fpends the whole week in a 
<¢ clofe chamber, with no other company but 
«< her monkey, her apothecary and cat; and 
comes dreffed out to the Park every Sunday, 
<< to fhew her airs, to get new lovers, to catch 
“6 a new cold, and to make new work for the 
“© doctor. 
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« Tiere goes Mrs. Roundabout, I mean 
‘¢ the fat lady in the luteftring trollopee. Be~ 
<¢ tween you and’ I, ffte is but a cutler’s wife. 


<¢ See how fhe’s drefled, as fine as hands and’ 


«© pins-can make her, while her two marriage- 
«¢ able daughters, like bunters, in ftuff gowns, 


<¢ are now taking fixpennyworth of tea at the: 


<<. White-conduit-houfe. Odious Fufs, how 


& fhe waddies along, with her train two y ards 


behind her! She puts me in mind of my 
<< lord Bantam’s Indian fheep, which are 
‘© obliged to have their monftrous tails trundied 


‘« along in a go-cart; For all her airs, it goes” 
<<. to her hufband’s heart to fee four yards of 
<¢ pood luteftring wearing againft the ground, 
s« Jike one of his knives on a grindftone. To 


‘¢ fpeak my mind, coufin Jeffery, I never tiked 


‘¢ thofe tails; for, fappofe a young fellow 
<¢ fhould be rude, and the lady fhould offer to 


<¢ ftep back in the fright, inftead of retiring, 
‘¢ fhe treads upon her train, and falls fairly on 
‘¢ her back; and then you know, coufin,— 

‘s her cloaths may be fpoiled. | 
.¢¢ Au! Mifs Mazzard! I knew we fhould 
‘© not mifs her in the Park; fhe in the mon- 
‘¢ ftrous Pruffian bonnet. Mifs, though fo 
<¢ very fine, was bred amilliner; and might 
“. have 
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« have had fome cuftom if fhe had minded her 
‘ bufinefs; but the girl was fond of finery, 
“¢ and, inftead of dreffing her cuftomers, laid 
*< out all her goods in adorning herfelf. Every 
‘© new gown fhe put on impaired her credit ; 
«< fhe ftill, however, went on, improving her 
‘© appearance and lefféning her little fortune, 
“* and is now, you fee, become a belle and a 
‘¢ bankrupt.” 


My coufin was proceeding in her remarks, 
which were interrupted by the approach of the 
very lady fhe had been fo freely defcribing. 
Mifs had perceived her at a diftance, and ap- 
proached to falute her. I found, by the warmth 
bf the two ladies proteftations, that they had 
been long intimate efteemed friends and ac- 
quaintance. Both were fo pleafed at this happy 


rencounter, that they were refolved not to part 


for the:day. So we all oroffed the Park together, 
and I faw them into a eae coat at St. 
James's. 
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¥ YJ HERE ‘Fauris lifts its head above the 
we ftorm, and prefents nothing to the 
ficht of the diftant traveller, but a profpe& of 
nodding rocks, falling torrents, and all the va- 
riety of tremendous nature; on the bleak bo- 
fom of this frightful mountain, fecluded from 
fociety, and detefting the ways, of men, lived 
Afem the Manhater. . 


Asem had fpent-his youth with mén; had 
fared in their amufements;. and had been 
taiight to love his’ fellow-creatures with the 
nioft ardent'affection : but, from the tendernefs 
of his difpofition, he exhaufted all his fortune 
in relieving the wants.of the diftrefled. The 
petitioner never fued in vain; the weary tra- 
veller never pafled his door; he only defifted 
from doing good when he had no longer the 
power of relieving. 


From a fortune thus fpent in benevolence, 
he expected a grateful return from thofe he had 
for- 
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formerly relieved; and made his application 
with confidence of redrefs: the ungrateful 
world foon grew weary of his importunity.; 
for pity is but a fhort-lived paffion.. He foon, 
therefore, began to view mankind in a very 
. different light from that in which he had before 
beheld them: he‘ perceived a thoufand vices 
he had never before fufpected'to exift: where- 
ever he turned, ingratitude, diffimulation and 
treachery, contributed to increafe his deteftation 
of them. Refolved therefore to continue no 
longer in’ a world which he hated, and which 
repaid his deteftation with contempt, he retired 
to this region of fterility, in order to brood 
over his refemtment in folitude, and converfe 
with the only honeft heart he knew ; namely, 
with his own. 


A CAVE was his only fhelter from the in- 
clemency of the weather ; fruits,gathered with 
difficulty from the.mountain’s fide, his only 
food ; and his drink was fetched with danger 
and toil from the headlong torrent. In this 
manner he lived, fequeftered from fociety, 
paffing the hours in meditation, and fometimes 
exulting that he was able to live independently 
of his fellow-creatures. 
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Art the foot of the mountain, an extenfive 
lake difplayed its glafly bofom; refleCting, on 
its broad furface, the impending horrors of the 
mountain. ‘To this capacious mirror he would 
fometimes defcend, and, reclining on its fteep- 
banks, caft an eager look on the fmooth ex- 
panfe that lay before him. ‘* How beautiful,” 
he often cried, “is nature !”” how lovely, even 
“ in her wildeft fcenes! How finely contrafted: 
« is the level plain that lies beneath me, with 
“ yon awful pile that hides its tremendous head 
*¢ in clouds ! But the beauty of thefe {cenes is. 
*¢ no way comparable with their utility, from. 
<< hence an hundred rivers are fupplied, which 
<< diftribute health and verdure to the various 
‘© countries through which they fow. Every 
“© part of the univerfe is beautiful, juft, and. 
‘« wife, but man: vile man is a folecifm in na-. 
‘6 ture; the only monfter in the creation. 
“© Tempefts and whirlwinds have their ufe 5 
“ but vicious ungrateful man is a blot in the 
“¢ fair page of univerfal heauty. Why was I 
“s born of that detefted fpecies, whofe vices are- 
«< almoft a reproach to the wifdom of the divine 
«¢ Creator! Were men entirely free from vice,. 
«¢ all would be uniformity, harmony, and or- 
ss der, A world of moral reCtitude, fhould be 

ss the 
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<© the refult of a perfectly moral agent. Why, 
« why then, O Alla! muft I be thus confined 
* in darknefe, doubt, and defpair !” : 


Jvsr as he uttered the word Defpair, he 
was going to plunge into the lake beneath him, 
at once to fatisfy his doubts, and put a period 
to his anxiety ; when he perceived 2 moft ma- 
jeftic being walking on the furface of the water, 
and approaching the bank on which he food, 
$o unexpected an object at once cliecked his 
purpofe; he ftopped, contemplated, and fan- 
cied he faw fomething awful and divine in his 
afpect. : 


. & Son of Adam,” cried the genius, ‘ ftop 
“*« thy rafh purpofe; the father of the faithful 
s¢ has feen thy juftice, thy integrity, thy mi- 
*¢ feries, and hath fent me to afford and admi- 
‘* nifter relief. Give me thine hand, and fol- 
“¢ low, without trembling, wherever I hall 
* lead; in me behold the genius of conviction, 
«¢ kept by the great prophet, to turn from their 
‘© errors thofe who go aftray, not from curi- 
‘© ofity, but a reétitude of intention. Follow 
«© me, and be wife.” 
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AsEM.immediately defcended upon the lake, 
and his guide conducted him along the furface 
of the water ; till, coming near the centre of 
the lake, they both began to fink; the waters 
clofed over their heads ;‘ they defcended feveral 
hundred fathoms; till Afem, juft ready to give 
up his life as inevitably loft, found himfelf with. 
his celeftial guide in another world, at the bot- 
tom of the waters, where human foot had ne- 
ver trod. before. . His aftonifhment was beyond 
defcription, when he fawa fun like that he had. 
left, a ferene-fky over his head, and blooming 
verdure under his feet. 


sc J PLAINLY perceive your amazement,” 
faid the genius ; “ but fufpend it for. a while. 
¢¢ This world was formed by. Alla, at the re- 
<* queft, and under the infpection, of our great 
<< prophet; who once entertained the fame 
s¢ doubts which filled your mind when I found 
«© you, and from the confequence.of which you 
« were fo lately refcued.: ' The rational] inha= 
s bitants of this world are formed: agreeable to 
s¢ your. own ideas ; they. are abfolutely. without 
“ yice. In other refpects ‘it refembles your 


«© earth, but differs from it in being wholyin- - 


ss habitcd by men who never do wrong. If 
a2 tes a . > 
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¢< you find this world more agreeable than that 
“© you fo lately left; you have free permiffion 
“¢ to fpend the remainder of your days in it 5 
' 6 but permit me, for fome time, to attend you, 
“< that I may filence your doubts, and make 
‘© you better acquainted with your company 
¢¢ and your new habitation.” 
‘ res 
<¢ A WORLD without vice! Rational be- 
<¢ ings‘without immorality!” cried Afem, in 
a rapture; ‘* I thank thee, O Alla, who haft 
<s at length heard my petitions ; this, this in- 
«s deed will produce happinefs, extafy, and 
“s eafe. O for an immortality to fpend it 
«s among men whg are incapable of ingratitudey 
<¢ injuftice, fraud, violence, and a thoufand 
‘© other crimes, that render fociety mifera- 
“© ble |’. 
«© Crease thine acclamations,” replied the 
genius. ‘* Look around thee; reflect on every 
«© object and action before us, and communi- 
‘© cate to me the refult of thine obfervations, 
«© Lead: wherever you think proper, I fhall be 
<¢ your attendant and inftructor.” Afem and 
his companion travelled on in filence for fome 
time, the former being entirely loit in aftonifh- 
ment; but, at laft, recovering his former fe- 
G 6 ‘renity, 
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renity, he could not help obferving, that the 
face of the country bore a near refemblance to 
that he had left, except that this fubterranean 
world ftill feemed to retain its primsval wild- 
nefs. 


sc Here,” cried Afem, ‘* I perceive ani- 
‘¢ mals of prey, and others that feem only de- 
“¢ figned for their fubfiftence; it is the very 
«< fame in the world over our heads. But had 
*¢ T been permitted to inftruct our prophet, I 
‘would have removed this defe&,. and formed 
no voracious or deftructive animals, which 
only prey on the other parts of the creation.” 
Your tendernefs for inferior animals is, I 
find, remarkable,”. faid the genius, fmiling. 
But, with regard to meaner creatures, this 
world exactly refembles the other ; and, in- 
deed, for obvious reafons : for the earth can 
fapport a more confiderable number of ani- 
mals, by their thus becoming food for each 
‘ other, than if they had lived entirely on her 
ss vegetable productions. So that animals of | 
different natures thus formed, inftead of lef- 
© fening their multitude, fubfift in the greateft 
number poffible. But let us haften on to 
the inhabited country before us, and fee what 
that offers for inftruction.” 
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THEY foon gained the utmoft verge of the 
foreft, and entered the country inhabited by 
men without vice; and Afem anticipated in 
idea the rational delight he hoped to experience 


in fuch an innocent fociety. But they had 


fcarce left the confines of the wood, when they 
beheld one of the inhabitants fying with hafty 
fteps, and terror in his countenance, from an 
army of fquirrels that clefely purfued him. 
‘© Heavens!” cried Afem, ‘* why does he fly? 
¢¢ What can he fear from animals fo contemp- 


6 tible?” He had fcarce fpoken when he 


perceived two dogs purfuing another of the hu- 
man fpecies, who, with equal terror and hafte, 


- attempted to avoid them.. “ This,” cried 


Afem to his guide, “ is truly futprifing ; nor 
«< can I conceive the reafon for fo ftrange an 
«¢ action.” Every fpeciés of animals,” re- 
plied the genius, ‘* has of late grown very 
‘© powerful in this country; for the inhabie- 
‘¢ ants, at firft, thinking it unjuft to ufe either 
‘s fraud or force in deftroying them, they have 
<¢ infenfibly increafed, and now frequently ra- 
«¢ vage their harmlefs frontiers.” ‘¢ But they 
‘¢ fhould have been deftroyed,” cried Afem; 
<¢ you fee the confequence of fuch neglect.” 
«¢ Where is then that tendernefs. you {fo lately 
‘© exprefled for fubordinate animals?” replied 

: the 
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the genius {miling: ‘* you feem to have forgot 
‘< that branch of juftice.” “<I muft acknow- 
“¢ ledge my miftake,” returned Afem ; I am 
<¢ now convinced that we muft be guilty of ty- 


‘¢ ranny and injuftice to the brute creation, if - 


-€6 we would enjoy the world ourfelves. But let 

‘sc us no longer obferve the duty of man to 
‘<¢ thefe irrational creatures, but. furvey their 
“¢ conneCtions with one another.” 

As they walked farther up the country, the 
more he was furprized to fee no veftiges of 
_ dhandfome houfes, no cities, nor any mark of 
elegant defign. His condu@or perceiving his 
furprize, obferved, That the inhabitants of this 
new world were perfectly content with their 
antient fimplicity ; each had an houfe, which, 
though homely, was fufficient to lodge his lit- 
tle family ; they were too good to build houfes, 
which could only encreafe their own pride, and 
the envy of the fpectator ; what they built was 
for convenience, and not for fhew. ‘* At leaft, 
«¢ then,” faid Afem, ‘‘ they have neither ar- 
‘6 chitects, painters, or ftatuarics, in their fo- 
“¢ ciety; but thefe are idle arts, and may be 
<¢ fpared. However, before I {pend much 
ss more time here, you fhould have my thanks 


“¢ for introducing me into the fociety of fome _ 


“* of 
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of their wifeft men: there is fcarce any plea- 
fure to me equal to a refined. converfation ; 


<< there is nothing of which I am fo enamoured 


6 


as wifdom.” <¢ Wifdom !” replied his in- 


firucter, “* how ridiculous! We have. no. 
3 


“<: wifdom. here, for we have no occafton for 


it; true wifdom is only. a knowledge of our 
‘ own duty, and the duty of others to us; but 
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the feeptic, .*¢ as I am to {pend my time here, 


of what ufe is fuch wifdom here, each intui2 
tively performs what is right in himfelf, and 
expects the fame from others ? If by wifdom 
you fhould mean vain curiofity, and empty: 
{peculation, as fuch pleafures have their ori- 
gin in vanity, luxury, or avarice, we are 
too good to purfue them.” << All this may 
be right,” fays Afem; ‘ but methinks £ 


S$ obferve a folitary difpofition prevail among 


the people; each family keeps feparately, 
within their own precinéts, without faciety, 
or without intercourfe.” ‘ That, indeed, 
is true,” replied the other; “here is no 
eftablifhed fociety; nor fhould there be any: 


all focieties are made either through fear or 
- friendfhip ; the people we are among, are 


too pood to fear each other; and there are no 
motives to private enenerupy where all are 
equally meritorious.” ‘« Well then,” faid 


ee af 
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“s if I am to have neither the polite arts, nor. 


“ wifdom, nor friendfhip, in fuch a world, I 
‘¢ fhould be glad, at leaft, of an eafy compa- 
¢* nion, who. may tell me his thoughts, and to 
« whom I may commanicate mine.” ‘ And 
‘Sto what purpofe fhould either do this?” 
fays the genius: “¢ flattery or curiofity are vi- 
“ cious motives, and never allowed of here ; 
s and wifdom is out of the queftion.” 


“ Sriitzi, however,” {aid Afer, ¢* the in-. 


“ habitants muft be happy ; each is contented 
*¢ with his own pofleffions, nor avaricioufly en- 
“ deavours to heap up more.than is neceffary 
“ for his own fubfiftence : each has therefore 
“ Jeifure for pitymg thofe that ftand in need of 
«* his compaffion.” He had fearce fpoken when 
his ears were affaulted with the Jamentations of a. 
wretch who fat by the way-fide, and, in the moft 
deplorable diftrefs, feemed gently to murmur at 
his own mifery. Afem immediately ran to his 
relief, and found him im the laft {tage of a con= 
fumption. “ Strange,” cried the fon of Adam, 
« that men who are free from vice fhould thus 
“ fuffer fo mach mifery without relief!” << Be 
« not furprized,” faid the wretch who was dy- 
ing; ‘* would it not be the utmoft injuftice fot 
‘* beings, who have only juft fufficient to fup- 
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* port themfelves, and are content witha bare 
“ fubfiftence, to take it from their own mouths. 
*< to put it into mine? ‘They never are pof- 
“< fefled of a fingle meal more tham is necef- 
<< fary; and what is barely neceflary cannet 
‘< be difpenfed with.” ‘“ They fhould have 
«¢ been fupplied with more than is neceflary,” 
-cried Afem; ‘* and yet I contradi€&t my own 
<¢ opinion but a moment before : all is doubt, 
:** perplexity, and confufion. Even the want 
ss of ingratitude is no virtue here, fince they 
«© never received a favour, They have, how- 
“‘ ever, another excellence yet behind; the 
© love of their country is ftill, I hope, one of 
“< their darling virtues.” ‘* Peace,. Afem’” 
replied the gaardian, with a countenance not 
lefs fevere than beautiful, ‘‘ nor forfeit all thy 
“ pretenfions to wifdom ; the fame felfith mo-. 
*¢ tives by which we prefer our own intereft to 
<< that of others, induce us to regard our coun~ 
“¢ try preferably to that of another. Nothing 
«* lefs than univerfa] benevolence is free from 
‘$6 vice, and that you fee is practifed here.” 
¢ Strange !” cries the difappointed pilgrim, in 
an agony of diftrefs ; «« what fort of. a world 
*s am I now introduced to? Tohere is {carce 
“<a fingle virtue, but that of temperance, 
«> which they practife; and in that they are no. 
SS way 
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‘© way fuperior to the very brute creation. 
«© There is fcarce an amufement which they 
“« enjoy; fortitude, liberality, friendfhip, wif- 
‘© dom, converfation, and love of country, all 
“* are virtues entirely unknown here; thus it 
«¢ feems, that, to be unacquainted with vice 
‘*¢ is not to know virtue. ‘Take me, O my ge- 
‘© nius, back to that very world which I have 
© defpifed : -a world which has Alla for its con- 
“¢ triver, is much: more wifely. formed than 
*¢ that which has been. projected by Mahomet. 
“ Ingratitude, contempt, and hatred, I-can 
‘¢ now fuffer, for perhaps I have deferved them. 
<¢ ‘When J arraigned the wifdom of Providence, 
‘¢ I only fhewed my own ignorance; hence- 
.*© forth let. me keep. from vice myfelf, and 
‘* pity it in others.” 
. He had fearce saat when the genius, af- 
fuming an air-of terrible complacency, called 
all his’ thunders around him, and vanifhed in a 
whirlwind. Afem, aftonifhed at the terror of 
the fcene, looked for his imaginary world ; 
‘when, cafting his eyes around, he perceived . 
himfelf in the very fituation, and in the very - 
place, where he firft began to repine and de- 
{pair ; his right foot had been juft advanced to 
take the fatal plunge, nor had it been yet with- 
rawn; 
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drawn ; fo inftantly did Providence {trike the 
feries of truths juft imprinted on his foul. He 
now departed from the water-fide in tranquility, 
and, leaving his horrid manfion, travelled to Se- 
geftan, his native city; where he diligently ap- 
plied himfelf to commerce, and put in practice 
that wifdom he had learned in folitude. The 
frugality of a few years foon produced opu- 
‘Jence.; the number of his domeftics increafed; 
his friends came to him from every part of the 
city; nor did he receive them with difdain:: 
and a youth of mifery was concluded with an 
old age of elegance, affluence, and eafe. - 
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divines receive a more liberal education, 


T T is allowed on all hands, tht our Engliffi 


and improve that education,: by frequent ftudy, — 


more then any others of this reverend profef- 
fion in Europe. In general, alfo, it may be 
obferved, that a greater degree of gentility is 
affixed to the character of a ftudent in England 
than elfewhere; by which. means our clergy 


have an cpportunity of feeing better company 


while young, and of fooner wearing off thofe 
prejudices which they are apt to imbibe even 
in the beft regulated univerfities, and which 
may be juftly termed the vulgar errors of the 
wife. 


YET, with all thefe advantages, it is very 
obvious, that the clergy are no where fo little 
thought of, by the populace, as here; and, 
though our divines are foremoft, with refpect 
to abilities, yet they are found laft in the ef- 
fects of their miniftry ; the vulgar, in gene- 
ral, appearing no way impreffed with a fenfe 
of religious duty. I am not for whining at 
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the depravity of the times, or for endeavouring 
to paint a profpect more gloomy than in mature; 
but certain it is, no perfon who has travelled 
will contradi&t me, when I aver, that’ the 
lower orders of nankind, in other eountries, 
teftify, on every occafion, the profoundeft awe 
of religion ; while in England they are fcarcely 
awakened into a fenfe of its duties, even in cir= 
camftances of the greateft diftrefs. 


Trius diffolute and fearlefs condué&t foreign- 
ers are apt to attribute to climate and conftitu- 
tion ; may not the vulgar, being pretty much 
neglected in our exhortations from the pulpit, 
be a confpiring caufe? Our divines feldom 
ftoop to their mean capacities; and they who 
want inftrudtion moft, find Jeaft'in our religi- 
ous affemblies. | 


-WHATEVER may become of the higher 
orders of mankind, who are generally pof- 
feffed of collateral’ motives to virtue, the vul- 
gar fhould be particularly regarded, whofe be- 
haviour in civil life, is totally hinged upon 
their hopes and fears. Thofe who conftitute 
the bafis of the great fabrick of fociety, fhould 
be particularly regarded; for, in policy as in 
architecturc, ruin is moft fatal when it begins 
from the bottom, 
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Men of real fenfeand underftanding prefer-2 
prudent mediocrity to a precarious popularity ; 


and, fearing to outdo their duty, leave it half: 


done. Their difeourfes from the pulpit are 


generally dry, methodical, and unaffecting ; - 


delivered with the moft infipid calmnefs ; info- 
much, that, fhould the peaceful preacher lift 
his head over the cufhion, which alone he 
feems to addrefs, he might difcover his. audi- 
ence, inftead of being awakened to remorfe, 
actually. fleeping over his methodical and la- 
boured compofition. | 


‘THis method of preaching is, however, hy 
fome called an addrefs to reafon, and not. to 
to the paffions; this: is ftiled the making of 
converts from-conviction : but fuch are indif- 
ferently acquainted with human nature, who 
are not fenfible, that men feldom reafon about 
their debaucherics tili. they are committed ; 
reafon is but a weak antagonift when, head- 
Jong pafiion diCtates; in all fuch cafes we 
fhould arm one paffion againft another ; it is 
with the human mind as in nature, from the 


mixture of two oppofites the refult is moft fre-. 


quently neutral tranquility. Thofe who at- 
tempt to reafon-us out of cur follies, begin at 
the wrong end, fince the attempt naturally pre- 

a {uppofes 
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| fuppofes us capable of reafon; but to be made 


capable of this, is one great point of the cure. 


_ THERE are-but few talents requifite to be- 
come a popular preacher, for the people are 
eafily pleafed if they perceive any endeavours in 


' the orator to pleafe them; the meaneft quali- 


fications will work this effect, if the preacher 
fincerely fets about it. Perhaps little, indeed 
very little more is required, than fincerity 


and affurance; and a becoming funcerity is al- 


ways certain of producing a becoming aflu- 


rance. ‘¢ Sivis me fiere, dolendum eft primum 


<¢ tibi ipfi,” is fo trite a quotation, that it al- 
moft demands an apology to repeat’ it; yet, 
though all allow the juftce of the remark, how 
few do we find put it in praétice ; our arators, 
with the moft faulty bafhfulnefs, feem:imprefled 
rather with an awe of their audience-than with 
a_juit refpect for the truths they are about to 
deliver; they, ofall profeffions, feem the moft 
bafhful, who have the greatelt right to glory in 
their commiffion. 


Tue French preachers generally affume all 
that dignity which becomes men who are am- 
baffladors from Chrift: the Englith divines, like | 
erroneous envoys, feem more ‘follicitous nat to 

offend 
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offend the court to which they are fent, than 


to drive home the interefts of their employer. 


The bifhop of Mafiillon, in the firft fermon he 
ever preached, found the whole audience, upon 
his getting into the pulpit, in a difpofition ne 
way favourable to his intentions ; their nods, 
whifpers, or drowfy behaviour, fhewed him 
that there was no-great profit to be expected 
from his fowing in a foil fo improper ; how- 
ever, he foon changed the difpofition of his au- 
dience by his manner of beginning: ‘ If,” 


fays he, “* a caufe, the moft important that 


*¢ could be conceived, were to be tried at the 
<< bar before qualified judges; if this caufe in- 
<¢ terefted ourfelves in particular; if the eyes 
<¢ of the whole kingdom were fixed upon the 


<¢ event; if the moft eminent council were em-- 
<¢ ployed on both fides; and if we had: heard‘ 


“¢ from our infancy of this yet undetermined 


s¢ trial ; would you not all fit with due atten- 


<¢ tion, and warm expectation, to the plead- 
‘¢ ings on each fide? Would not all your 
<¢ hopes and fears be hinged upen the final de- 
¢ cifion? And yet, let me tell you, you have 
*¢ this moment a caufe of much gréater im- 
“< portance before you; a caufe where not one 
s¢ nation, but all the world, are fpeCtators ; 
“¢ tried not before a fallible tribunal, but the 

“ aweful 
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“< aweful throne of Heaven, where not your 
.*© temporal and tranfitory interefts are the. fub- 
s* je&t of debate,, but your eternal happinefs 
‘¢ o¢ mifery, where the caufe is ftill unde- 
S* termined ; but, perhaps, the very moment I 
<¢ am fpeaking, may fix the. irrevocable: de- 
“¢ cree that fhall laft for ever; and yet, not- 
+¢ withftanding all this, you can hardly fit 
© with patience to hear the tidings:of your own 
<< falvation ;, I plead the caufe of Heayen, and 
“¢ yet 1 am {carcely attended to, &e,7 
THE ftile, the aiirupeiiels of a beginning 
like this, in the clofet would appear abfurd ; 
ut in ‘the pulpit it is attended with the moft 
lafting impreffions ; “that ‘file which, in the 
clofet, might juftly be called flimfy, feems the 
true mode of eloquence here.. I never read afine 
-eompofition, under the title of afermon, that I 
do not think the author has mifcalled his piece; 
for the talents to be ufed in writing well, in- 


tirely differ from, thofe of {peaking well. The © 


qualifications for fpeaking, as has been already 
obferved, are eafily acquired; they are accom- 
_plifhments which may be taken up by every 
candidate who will be at,the pains of ftooping. 
Impreffed with a fenfe ‘of the truths he is about 
to deliver, a preacher difregards the applaufe or 
H the 
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the.contempt of his-audience, and he in‘enfibly 


‘affumes a juft and manly fincerity. With this — 


talent alone we fee what crovds are drawn 


‘around enthufiafts,- even deftituts of common-_ 


fenfe ; what numbers convertedtcChriftianity. | 
‘Folly may fometimes ‘fet an’ example for wifdom 
‘to prattife, ‘and: ourregular: divines ‘may borrow 


‘inftruction frdm even ‘methedifts, who go their 
‘circuits ahd preach prizes among the populace. 


‘Even ‘Whitheld may ‘be placad as a model to 
fome of our young -divines; let them join to 


. their own good fenfe his earneft manner of de- 


ae 


‘Tr will: be ss seis objeéted, that, -by con- 
fining the excelienciés‘of a preacher: shee 
‘dffurance, ‘earneftnefs, and: opennels of ftyle, I 
make the qualifications -too trifling for eftima- 
tion : ‘there ~will -be‘fomething called oratory 


‘brought up on this occafion ; action, attitude, 


‘grace, elocution, may-be repeated as Aabfolutely 


sneceflary to .compleat: the cHaradter ; but let 


us not ‘be deceived ; common-fenfe.is feldom 
‘fwayed by fine’ tones, -mufical periods, juft at- 
titudes, or the difplay of a white handkerchief ; 
oratorial behaviour, except:in very able hands 
‘indeed, generally finks into pala and. pay 
ubbicaaals =" 

Ir 
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Jz -mut ‘be ybferved, however, that: thelt 
ules are cs!culated only for him why would ine 


fim& she valgar, who Gand in moft need of ine 


Striction ; iowddrefs philofophers, and to.eb+ 
tain the character.of p polite preacher among 
the " polite—a much more ufelefsy though, more 
fought-for chara€ter—requires a different me- 
thod of proceeding. All I thall obferve on this 
head is, to entreat the polemic divine, in his 
controverfy with the Deifts, to act rather of- 
fenfively than to defend; to pufh home the 
grounds of his belief, and the impracticability 
of theirs, rather than to fpend time in folving 
the objections of every opponent. ‘ It is ten — 
“< toone,” fays a late writer on the art of war, 
<< but that the affailant who a.tacks the enemy 
<< in his trenches, is always victorious.” 


YET, upon the whole, our clergy might 
employ themfelves more to the benefit of fociety, 
by declining all controverfy, than by exhibitin 
even the profoundeft {kill in polemic difputes ; 
their contefts with each other often turn on 
ge trifles ; and their difputes with the 

eifts are almoft at an end fince they can have 
no more than victory, an’: that they are already 
poffeffed of, as their antagonifts have been 


driven irto:a confeffion of the neceffity of reve- 


H 2 lation, 
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lation, or an-open‘avowal of atheifm. ‘'o con- 
tinue tHe difpute longer would only endanger 
it; the fceptic is ever expert at puzzling a de- 
bate which he finds. himifelf unable to’continue}; 
$6 and, like-an olympic ‘hoxer, eae fights 
6 bef wheri undemtoft. an ue 
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FAVE frequently been amazed at the ig- 
I ‘norance of almoft all the European travel- 
ers, who have penetrated any. confiderable way 
eaftward into Afia.. They have all been infiu- 
enced either by motives of commerce or piety, 
and their accounts are fuch as might reafonably 
be expected from men of a very narrow or very 
prejudiced education, the dictates of fupertti-. 
tion, or the refult of ignorance. Is it not fur- 
prifing, that, of fuch a variety of adventurers, 
not one fingle philofopher fhould be found 
among the number? For, as to the travels of 
Gemelli, the learned are long: agreed that the 
whole is but 2n impofture, oe 


_ THERE is fcarce any country, how rude or 
uncultivated foever, where the inhabitants are - 
not poffeffed of fome peculiar fecrets, either in 
nature or art, which might be tranfplanted 
with fuccefs: thus, for inftance, in Siberian 
Tartary, the natives extract a ftrong fpirit from - 
milk; which is a fecret probably unkaown to - 
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the chymifts of Europe. In the moft favage 
parts of India they are poffeffed of the fecret of 
dying vegetable fubftances fcarlet, and likewife 
that of refining lead into a metal, which, for 
hardnefs and colour, is little inferior to filver ; 
not one of witch fectets but would, in Europe, 
make a man’s fortune: The power of the Afi- 
atics in ptoducing winds,- or bringing down- 
rain, the Europeans aré apt to treat as fabulous, 
becaufe they have tre inftances of the like nature 
among themfelves; but they would have treated 
the fecrets of gunpowder, and the mariner’s 
compafs, in the fame manner, had they been 
told the Chinefe wfed fuch arts before the in- 
vention was common with themfelves at home. 


OF all the Englifh philofophers, I moff re- 
verence Bacon, that great and hardy genius: 
he it is who, undaunted by the feeming diff- 
culties that oppofe, prompts human curiofity ta 
examine every part of nature; and even ex- 
horts man to try whether he cannot fubjeét the 
tempeft, the thunder, and even earthquakes, to 
human contfoul. Oh! had aman of his dar-' 


ing fpirit, of his genius, penetration, and learn-" 


ing, travelled to thofe countries which have 


been vifited only by: the Coane and mer-. 


cenary, 
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cenary, what might net mankind expect | How 
would he enlighten the regions to which he.tra~ 
velled! and what a variety of knowledge and: 
ufeful improvement would he not ot being, back in. 
exchange ! 


THERE is probably no country fo barbarous, 
that would not difelofe all it knew, if it re- 
ceived equivalent information ; and I anv apt 
to think, that a perfon, who was ready ta give 
more knowledge than he received, would. be 
welcome wherever he came. All his care. in, 
travelling fhould only be to fuit his intellectual. 
banquet-to the people with whom he canverfed..:, 
he fhould not attempt to teach the unlettered, 
Tartar aftronomy, nor yet inftruct the polite 
Chinefe im the arts of fubfiftence : he fhould, 
endeavour to improve the barbarian in the fe, 
crets of living comfortably; and the inhabitant 
_ of a more refined country in the {peculative. 
pleafures of fcience.. How much: mare nobly. 
would a philofopher, thus employed, fpend. his. 
time, than by fitting at home, earneffly intent. 
upon adding one ftar more to his. catalogues or, 
one monfter ‘mare to his collection; or ftill,, if 
" poffible, more triflingly fedulous in the incate-. 
nation of fleas, or. the fculpture of — 
ftones, 
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I never -tonfider this-fubject, without be- 
ing furprifed that none of thofe focieties, fo 
laudably eftablifhed in England for the promo- 
tion of arts‘ and learning, have ever thought of 
fending one of their members into the moft 
eaftern parts of Afia, to make what difcoveries 
he was able. To be convinced of the utility of 
fuch an undertaking; let them but read the 
relations of their own travellers. It will there 
be found, that they are as often deceived them- 
felyes, as they attempt to deceive others.. The 
merchants tell us, ‘perhaps, the price of differ- 
ent commodities, the methods of bailing them 
up, and the propereft manner for an European 
to preferve. his ‘health in the country, ‘Fhe 
; miffioner, on the other hand, informs us with 
what pleafure the country to which he was fent 
embraced Chriftianity, and the numbers he 
converted; what methods he took to keep Lent 
in a region where there was no fifh, or the’ 
fhifts he made to celebrate the rites of his reli- 
gion, in. places where there was neither bread 
nor wine: fuch accounts, with the ufual ap- 
pendage of marriages and funerals, infcriptions, 
rivers, and mountains, make up the whole of 
an European traveller’s diary ; but as to all the. 
fecrets of which the inhabitants are poffeffed, 
thofe are univerfally attributed to magic; and¢ 
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when the traveller can give no other account of 
the wonders he ‘fees performed, he very con- 
tentedly: aforibes: aegis the! devil. i 
HEC Ga OE “es ; 

oa was: an fans obfeivation of Boyle, the 
Englith’ chynift, that, if every artift would but 
difeover what new. obférvations occurred to: 
him in the exercife of his trade, philofophy 
would thence -gain:innumerable imptovements. 
It ‘may be obferved, : with. ftilh greater juftice, 
that, if the ufeful: knowledge of every country, 
howfoever, barbarous, .was gleaned: by a judici- 
ous Obferver, the. advantages would be. inefti- 
mabje;.. Are:there not, evenin Europe, many 
ufeful inventions, known or ‘practifed but in 
ene place? ‘Their inftrument, as an example, 
fon: cuttiag: down ‘corn in Germany, is much 
more: handy:and expeditious, in my opinion, 
than .the fickle ufed.in England. The cheap 
and expeditious manner of making vinegar, 
without previaus, fermentation,: is known only 
in apart of France. : If.fych. difcoveries there-- 
fora rdmain fill to be known.-at: home, what. 
funis of knowledge might not'.be collected 
in countries yet unexplored;. or only pafled 
sper eA — travellers in pee cara- 
sop ee | EH 5 Tur 
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- Tre caution with which foreigners. are ré- 
ceived in Aha, may be alledged ag an objeGtion 
to fuch a defign. But how readily have. ftrerak 
European merchants found admiffion into re- 
gions the moft fufpicious, under the charaffer 
of Sanjapins, ox northern pilgrims? To firchy 
not even China itfelf denies access. 


To fend out a traveller properly qualified:for 
thefe purpofes, might be an object of nationat. 
concern: it would, im fome. meafure, repair: 
the breaches made by ambition; and might 
fhew that there were ftill fonre who boaited a 
greater name than that of patriots, whe ae 
fefled theméelves. lovers of men. — 


Tre aaly diftcalty would » emis jn chuiing' 
a proper perfon for fo arduous an‘ enterprize. 
He fhould be a aaan of a philofophical. turn, one 
apt to deduce confequences of general utility. 


from particular occutrences, neither fwoln with 


pride, nor hardened'by prejudice; neither wed- 
ed to one particular fyftem, nor inftructed only 
in one particular {cience; neither wholly 2 bo- 
tanift, nor quite an antiquarian: . his. mind 
fhould be tin@ured with mifceliancous know. 


ledge, and his manners humanized by an in~ 


tercourfe 
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tercourfe with men. He fhould be, in fome 
meafure, an enthufiaft to the defign ; fond of 
travelling, from 4 rapid, imagination, and an 
inate Fove of change ; furnifhed with a body 
capable of fuftaining every fatigue, and a heart 
not. ealily texsified at danger. 
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Ge improvements we’ make in mental 


acquirements, only render us each day 
more fenfible of the defects of our conftitution : 
with this in view, therefore, let us often recur 
to the amufements of youth ; endeavour to for- 
get age and wifdom, and, as far as innocence 
goes, be as much a boy as the beft of them. 


Lert idle declaimers mourn over the degene- 
racy of the age; but, in my opinion, every age 
is thefame. This I am fure of, that man, in 
every feafon, is a2 poor fretful being, with no 


other means to efcape the calamities of the . 


times but by endeavouring to forget them; for, 
if he attempts to refift, he is certainly undone. 
If I feel poverty and pain, I am not fo hardy as 
to quarrel with the executioner, even while un- 
der correction : I find mytelf no way difpofed 
to make fine {peeches, while I am making wry 
faces. Inaword, let me drink when the fit is 
on, to make me infenfible; and drink when it 
is over, for joy that I feel pain no longer. 
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THE character of old F alftaff, even with alt 
his faults, gives mie more confolation than the 
moft ftudied efforts of wifdom: I here behold 
an agreeable old: fellow, forgetting age, ‘and 
fhewing me-the way to be: young at fixty-five, 
Sure I’am-welt able to be as merry; though nok 
fo comical, as he.—Is it not in thy power to 
have, though not fo much wit, at leaft as much 
vivacity Age, care, wifdom, reflection, be 
gone—I give you to the winds. - Let’s have 
other bottle: heré’s:to the memory of Shakes 
fpear, Falftaff, and all the hee men of ats 
cheap 


‘Sucu were the ‘refleGtiens- that naturally 
arofe while I fat at the Boar’s head tavern, ftill 
kept at Eaft-cheap. Here, by a ‘pleafant fires, 
in the very room where old Sir John Falftaff 
cracked his jokes, in the very chair which was 
fometimes honoured by prince Heriry, and fome« 
times polluted by his immoral: ‘merry! edmpa+ 
nions, I fat'‘and ruminated. on‘ the: follies of 
youth ; ‘wifhed to be young again; but: was're} 
folved to'inake the bet of life while ‘it: ‘lafted, 
and now and then. compared paft and prefent 
times together. I-confidered myfelf as. the only 
living. reprefenttative ofthe old: knight, and 
tranfported' my imagination back: to the’ time 


when 7" 
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when the prince and he gave life to the revel; 
and made even debauchery not difgufting. The 
room al cos {pired to throw my reflections. back 
bato gntiquity : the:oak feor, the Gathic wip- 
daws, and: the poaderoys chimney-piece; had 
Jong withfiqed the togth, of time: the watch- 
mar had gone twelve: my compapions had all 
fralen off, and none, now remained with me bus 
she Iandierd, From. him I could have withed 
so know the biftory of a tavern that had fuch 2 


long fuccefion of cutomers : I could not help 


thinking that.an aqcount of this kind would he 


a pleafing contraft of the manners of different. 
ages; but my landlord could give me no infor-. 
mintion: He;conkinued ta doze. and fot, and 
fell a tedious flory, a5 ‘moft other landlords 
nfually de; and, though he {aid nothing, yet 
was never filent :. ong good. joke follawed ana-. 
ther good joke; and the belt joke of all was ge-- 


nerally begun: towards ths end of a, bottle. I 


found at: la, hewever, his wing and his con 


‘werfation operate by degrees: he infengbly, be- 
gan. te alter his appearance, His cravat feemed 
quilled into a ruff, and his bregches fwelled out 
into a faxdingale.. I now. fangied. him changing 
fexes: and, aa my eyes began to clofe in lume 
bar, I] intagined my fat landlord actually. con+ 
celateecte as:fok A ie a . Howsgver, Be 


made 
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rade but few changes in my fituation: the ta- 
vern, the apartment and.the table, continued as 
before; nothing fuffered mutation but my hott, 


who was, fairly altexed into a gentlewomany, 


whom I knew to be, deme Quickly, miftrefeef. 


‘this, tavern in the days of Six: Joha; and the li+ 


quor, we. were drinking, which fremed. cone 
verted into aia Sagat. | 


“« My. dese Mrs, Qylekty,* cried. I. thee) I 
kacw: ber perfecly well at firfk fight) ‘* T am: 
<¢ heartily glad to fee you. Mow have you left 
ss Falftaff, Piftol, and the reft of ewr friends 
<< below ftairs? Brave and hearty, I hope ?” 
In good footh, replied fhe, he did deferve to. 
live for ever; but ke, maketh foul work on’t 
where he hath flitted.: Qagen Preferpine and 
he have quarrelled fos his attempting a rape up- 
an her divinity ; and were it not that the fill: 
had bowels of compaffon, it more than feems. 
probable ha might have been now fj is in 
‘Tartarws. i 


4 Now found that ipsa Rill preferve the 
frailties of the flefhs and that, according to 
the. laws of criticifm and dreaming, ghofts have 
been! known to he guilty of even more than 
platonic affection: wherefore, aa.t-fousd her:. 
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too much moved on fuch a topic to. proceed, .F 
was refolved to change the! fubject ; and de- 
firing fhe:would pledge tne in a bumper, ob-. 
ferved, with a figh,: that our fack washothing’ 
now to what: it wigin forther-days:: 5\Ah, Mre.- 
“© Quickly, thofe. were ‘merry times when'you- 
‘drew fack for prince Henry: men were 
‘© twice as ftrong, and twice as wife, and much: 
<¢ braver, and ten thoufand times more chari- 
<t table than ‘now. ‘Thofe: were the’ times ! 
<6: The battle of Aginvouet ‘was: a viGory’in- 
$. deed ! > Ever fince that we have only -béen’ 
<<' degenerating ; and I have lived to fee the’ 
‘© day when drinking is no longer: fafhionable.’ 
<¢: When: men wear clean fhitts; and women’ 
‘¢ fhew theit necks-andt arms, ‘all are degene~ 
sé rated, Mrs. Quickly} and weithall probably,~ 
<¢ in another century; ‘be frietered away into. 
‘“¢ beaus or monkeys. ! Had you been on earth: 
‘*-ta fee what have feen, it would congeal all. 
<¢ thé blood im your body: (your foul; I-mean.). 
«¢ Why, our very nobility now have the'into-— 
«¢ Jerable arrogance, in fpite of what is every 
<¢' day remoafttated ‘frosn the ptefs ; our very 
« nobility; I fay, have the affurance to: fre- 
<¢ quent aflemblies, and prefume to becas'mérry: 
ab the Vulgar. 1Bee,' my very! friends’ have: 
66. tedrée. mbthoed:: enough : w. fit to -it tik 
C7 << eleven 5. 
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«« eleven; and I only am left to make’a night 
*¢ on’t, Pr’ythee do me the favour to cenfole 
<< me a little for their abfence by the ftory of 
¢¢ your own adventure, or the hiftory of the 
«© tavern where we are now fitting: I fancy 
‘¢ the narrative may have fomething fingu- 
ss Jar,” | oo | 


- OBSERVE this apartment, interrupted. my 
companion; of neat device and excellent work- 
manfhip—In this room I have lived, child, wo- 


man and ghoft, more than three hundred years: _ 


I am ordered by Pluto to keep an arnual regi- 
fter of every tranfaCtion that pafleth here, and 
J have whilhom compiled three hundred tomes, 


which eftfoons may be fubmittéd: to thy re. . 


gards. ‘* None of your whilhoms or eftfoons’s, 
“© Mrs. Quickly, if yqu pleafe,” Ireplied: °¢k 
<< know you can talk every whit as well as [ 
‘© can; for,.:as you have lived here fo long, it 
' ¢¢ js but natural to fuppofe yau fhould learn the 
<< converfation of the company. Believe me, 
«s dame, at beft, you have neither tod much 


«¢ fenfe, or too much lanpuage, to fpare; fq 


‘¢ sive me both as well as you can: but, firft, 
“© my fervice to you : old women fhould water 
‘¢ their clay a little now and ‘then ; and -now:to 


“© yourftory. | a 
y THE 
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Tue. ftory of my own adventures, replied — 


the'vilion, is-bu¢ fhort and unfatisfaG@ory ; for, 
believe me, Mir. Rigmarole, believe me, a wo- 
man with a butt of fack at her elbow, is never 
long-lived. Siz John’s death afflicted me to 
fuch 2 degree, that I fincerely believe, to drown 
forrow, I drank more liquor myfelf than I drew 
for my cuftomers: my grief was fincere, and 
the fack.was excellent. The prior of a neigh- 
bouring convent (for our priors then had as 
much power as a Middlefex juftice new) he, I 
fay, it was who gave me a licence for keeping 
a diforderly houfe; upon condition, that I 
fhould never make hard bargains with the cler- 
' gy> that he fhould have a bottle of fack every 
morning, and the liberty of confefling which 
of my girls he thought proper in private every 
night. I had continued, for feveral years, to 
pay this tribute ; and he, it neuft be confedled, 
coutimued as.rigoroully to exact it.. I grewold 
mientbly ; my cuftomers continued, however, 
to compliment.my looks while I: was by, but I 
could hear them. fay I’ was. wearing when my 
jack wag turned. The prior, however, fi} 
was conftant, and fo were half his convent: 
but-one fatal morniag he miffed. the ufual be~ 
Werage:; for | had. incautioufly drank ovex nighe 
the laft bottle — What wilt you have 

on’t i 


~ 
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on’t ?—T he very next day Doll Tearffteet and: 
I were fent to the houfe of correction, and ac-’ 
cufed of keeping a low bawdy-houfe. Im fhort, 


we were fo well purifred there with ftripes, — 


mortification and penance, that we were after~ 
wards utterly unfit for worldly converfation :’ 
though fack would have killed me, had I fuck 

to it, yet F foon died for want of a-drop of fome~ 
thing comfortable, and fairly left my body to 
the care of the pias 


: Sucn is my own Hiftory; but that of the 
tavern, where I have ever fince been ftationed, 
affords greater variety. In the hiftory of this, 
which is one of the oldeft in London, youmay 
view the different manners, pleafures, and fol- 
lies, of men at different periods. You will 
find mankind neither better nor-worfe now: 
than formerly: the vices of an uncivilized peo~’ 
ple are generally more deteftable, though not* 
fo frequent, as thofe in polite fociety. ‘Te is 
the fame luxury which formerly ftuffed: your 
alderman with plamb-porridge, and now crams 


Him with turtle. It is the fame low ambition - 


that formerly induced a courtier toe give up his 
religion to pleafe his king, and row perftades: 
him to give up his confcience to pleafe his mf’ 
nifter:’ Tt-is the fame-vanity that: formerly- 
ftained out ladies cheeks and necks with woad, 


-—- a  - e 


and now paints ¢chem. with carmine. ‘Your an— 
tient Briton formerly powdered his hair with red 
earth, like brick-duft, in order to,appear fright- 


ful : your modern: Briton cuts his hair on the. 


crown, and plaifters i it with hogs-lard and flour; 
and this to make -him look killing. .It is the 
fame vanity, the fame folly, and the fame vice, 
quly appearing different, as viewed through the 
glats of fathion. ' Ina word, all mankind are a— 


7 


99 


“© Sure the woman is dreaming,” inter- 
rupted I. _« None of your. reflections, Mrs. 
“© Quickly, if you love me; they only give me. 
“ the fpleen. . Tell me your. hiftory at once. 
1 Jove tories put hate. repfoning: 


aie you wee then, Sir, eee my | com-: 
panion, ]’ll read yqu,an abftra@, which I nrade 
of the three hundred vos I mentioned ae 
NOWs a Wie ee ee 
..My body was. no- fooner laid int the, dus, 
than the prior and feveral of his convent, came 
to purify the-tavern from the pollutions with 
which. they faid I had filled it. Mafles were. 
faid in every rogm, reliques : were expofed: up-. 
an. every piece.of furniture, | ‘and the, whole: 
houle. ahaa ed a. Hua of hoky-water...My, 
Roe, Soe a «habitation 


= 
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habitation was foon converted into a monaftery’; 
inftead of cuftomers now applying ‘for fack and 
fugar, my rooms’ were: crowded. with ‘images, 
réliques, faints, whores, and friars. ‘Inftead 
‘of being a feene' of occafional debauchery, it 
‘Was now filled with continual lewdnefs.: The 
prior led: the fafhion, and the whole convent 
imitated his pious example. Matrons came 
hither ° to confefs their fins, and to commit 
new. Vi irgins came hither who feldom went 
virgins away. ‘Nor was this’ a convent pectt- 
liarly wicked’; every convent at that period was 
equally fond of pleafure, and gave a boundlefs 
loofe to appetite: The laws allowed it; each 


prieft had a right to a favourite companion, and - 


a power of difcarding her as often as he pleafed. 


The taity grumbled, quarrelled with | their 


wives and daughters, hated their tonfeffors, 
and maintained them ‘in opulence and eafe, 
Thefe, thefe were happy times, Mr: Rigmarole; 
thefe were times ‘of piety, bravery, and ua’ 
city! ‘s Not fo very happy, neither, good ma- 
sé’ dam ; ‘pretty much like the prefent ;thof 
‘6 that labour ftarves and thofe that do nothihg, 
“ _wear fine cloaths and live it luxury.” 

~ In this manner the fathers lived, for fome 
Paar without moleftation ;' thty tranfgtefledy 


center: 
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confefled themfelves to cach other,..and wer 
_ forgiven. .One evening, however, our prior 
keeping a lady of diftinction fomewhat too long 
at a her bufband: anexpactedly came 
swhich was, natal upon fuch an ecoafion. The 
prior affund the gentleman that it was the de- 
vil who had put it into his heart ; and the Jady 
gvas very certain, that fhe was under the infur 
fnce of magic, ar fhe cauld never have behaved 
in fo unfaithfyl a manner. The hufband, how. 
ever, was not to be put of. hy, fuch evafions, 
put {ummoned beth before the tribunal ef jut 
tice. His proofs were flagrant, and he expected 
large damages.. Such,. indeed, he had a sight 
to expect, were the tribunals of thofe days cone 
ftituted in, the fame manner as they. are now. 
The caufe of the prieft was.ta be tried befor 
an affembly of priefts;; and a layman was to 
expect redrefg only from their impartiality and 
candgyr. , What plea then do you think the 
prior made to, obviate this accufation? _ He de- 
nied the fagt, aud challenged the plaigtiff to try 
- the merits of their caufe by fingle combat. It 
was a little hard, you may be fure, upon the 
poor gentleman, not only to be made a cuckold, 
Que to pe obliged to Aght a duel into the bar- 
gin yet tush was, the juftice. of the times, 
The 
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‘The prior threw down his glove, and the in- 
jured hufband was obliged to take it -up,.in 
token of bis accepting the challenge. . Upon 
this, the prieft fupplied his champion, for it 
was not Jawful for the clergy to fight ;..and the 
defendant and plamtiff, according. to custom; 
were put in prifon; both ordered to faft and 
pray, every method being previoufly ufed to in- 
duce both to a-confeffion of the truth. After 
4 month’s imprifonment, . the hair of eagh was 
scut,. the-bodies anointed with. oil, the field of 
wattle:appointed and guarded by foldiers,- while 


his majefty prefided ver the whole in perfon. _ 


Both the champions were .fworn not to feek 


vidtory either by fragd-orimagic. They.prayed ~ 


and confefied upon.their knees ; and.after thefe 
ceremonies, the reft was leftto the courage and 
‘eonduct of the combatants. As the champion 
-whom the prior had. pitched upon, had fought 


fix or eight:times upon fimilar accafions,.it was - 


no.way extraordidary -to find him victorious in 
the prefent. combat, In fhort,. the hufband:was 


difcomftted ; he was taken from the field of - 
battle, ftripped to his fhirt, and, after one of — 


-his legs were cut aff, as juftice ordained. in fuch 
cafes, he was hangedsas a terror ta futuse.of- 
fenders. -Thefe, .thefe: were. the :timres; My, 
(Rigmarole; -yon se ‘haw mych mote july 
dn cand 


~ 
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and wife, and valiant, our anceftors were than 
us. & J rather fancy, madam, that the times 
6s then were pretty much like our own; where 
< a multiplicity of laws give a judge as much 
<¢ power as a want of law; fince he is ever 
s¢ fure to. find among the number fome te 
<< countenance his partiality.” 


- Our convent, victorious over their enemies, 
now 22ve a loofe to every demanftration of joy. 
The lady. became a nun, the prior was made a 
difhop, and three Wickliffites were burned in 
the illuminations .and fire-works that. were 
made on the prefent occafion. Our convent 
now began to enjoy.a very high degree of repu- 
tation.” . There: was not one in London that 
had.the character of hating heretics fo much as 


gars. Ladies of the firft.diftinétion chofe from 


our convent their confeffors ; in fhort, . it flou- 
rifhed,. and might have flourifhed to this hour, 
but fo:-a-fatal accident which terminated in its 
overthrow. The: lady whom the . prior, had 
‘placed in # nunnery, and whom he:continued 
to vifit for {ome time with great punctuality, 
began at laft to perceive that the was quite. for- 
faken. Secluded from .converfation, as ufual, 
fhe row entertained the vifions of a devotee ; 
Seunc herfelf ftrangely difturbed ; but hefitated 
4 i m 
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in determining, whether the was pofiefied by an 
angel ora dzmon. She was not long in ful- 
pence ; for, upon vomiting a large quantity of 
crooked pins, and finding the palms of her 
hands turned outwards, fhe quickly concluded 
that fhe was peflefled by the devil. She foon 
Joft entirely the ufe‘of {peech ; and, when fhe 
deemed to fpeak, every body that was prefent 
perceived that her voice was not her own, but 
that-of the deyil within her. Jn fhort, the was 
bewitched ;. and. all the difficulty lay in deter- 
aining who it could be that bewitched her. The 
nuns and the monks all demanded the magici- 
an’s name, but the devil made no reply ; for 
che knew they had no authority to afk queltiony, 
By the rulesiof witcacraft, when an eyil {pirzt 
has taken -poflefiion, he may refufe to anfwer - 
any queftions afked hina, unlefs. they are, ppt by 
a bifhop, and to thefe he is obliged to reply. A 
hifhop, therefore, was fent for, and now the 
whole {ecret. came out: the devil -selu@tantly 
owned that he was.a fervang of the prier; that, 
by bis. command, he refided in his prefent har 
bitation; and that, without his command, he 
was refolved to keep in pofleffion. The bifhap 
awas an able exancift ; he drove the devil out by 
force of myftical axis; the prior was arraigned 
for wrecnentir ‘the witneflgs-were ftrong. ag 
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‘numerous againft him, not lefs than fourteen 
‘perfons being by who heard the devil talk 
Latin. There was no refifting fuch a cloud of 
witnefles ; the prior was -condemned ; and he 
~vho had affifted at fo many burnings, was 
burned himfelf in turn. Thefe were times, 
Mr. Rigmarole ; the people-of thofe times were 
mot infidels, as now, but fincere believers ! 
4¢ Equally faulty with ourfelves; they be- 
<< fieved what the devil was pleafed to: tell 
-4¢ them; and we feem refolved, at laft, to be- 
*¢ lieve neither God nor devil.” 


AFTER fuch a ftam upon the convent, it 
was not to be fuppofed it could fubfift any 
longer ; the fathers were ordered to decamp, 
and the houfe was once again converted into a 
tavern. ‘The king conferred it on one of his 
caft miftrefles; fhe was conftituted landlady by 
soyal authority ; and, as the tavern was in the 
neighbourhood of the court, and the miftrefs 
@ very pelite woman, it began to have more 
Dufinefs than ever; and fometimes took not lefs 
than four fhillings a day. 

0 

Bur perhaps you are defirous of knowing ~ 
what were the peculiar qualifications of women 
of ao at that period ; and in a defcription 

of 
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“of the prefent landlady, you will havea tolera- 
dle idea of all the reft. This lady was the 
«laughter of a nobleman, and received fuch an 
education in the country as became her quality, 
beauty, and great expcétations. She could 
make fhifts and hofe for herfelf and all the fer- 
vants.of the family, when fhe was twelve years 
‘old. She knew the ‘names of the four and 
twenty letters, fo that it was impoffible to be- 
witch her; and this was a greater piece of 
Jearning than any lady in the whole country 
could pretend to. She was always up early, 
and faw breakfaft ferved in the great hall by fix 
o’clock. At this fcene of feftivity fhe generally 
improved good-humour, by telling her dreams, 
relating ftories ef fpirits, feveral of which fhe 
herfelf had feen; ‘and one of which fhe was-re- 
ported to have killed:with a black-hafted knife: 
From hence the ufually went to make paftry in 
the larder, and here fhe was followed by her 
{weet-hearts, who were much helped‘én in con- 
verfation by ftruggling with her for kiffesy 
About ten, mifs generally went to play.at hot- 
cockles and blindman’s buff in the parlour 3 
and when the young folks {for they feldomt 
played at hot-cockles when grown old) were 
tired of fuch amufements, the gentlemen en- 
tertained mifs with the hiftory of their grey- 
Ta: ' hounds, 
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hounds, bear-baitings, and victories at cudgel 
playing. If the weather was fine, they ran at 
the ring, fhot at butts, while mifs held in her 
hand a ribbon, with which fhe adorned the 
conqueror. Her mental qualifications were ex- 
zctly fitted to her external accomplifhments. 
Before fhe was fifteen, fhe could tell the ftory 
of Jack the.Giant Killer, could name every 
enountain that was inhabited by fairies, knew a 
‘witch at firft fight, and could repeat four Latin 
prayers without a prompter. Her drefs was per- 
feCtly fafhionable ; her arms and her hair were 
completely covered ; a monftrous ruff was put 
rousd her neck ; fo that her head feemed like 
that. of. John the Baptift placed in a charger. 
in fhoxt, when completely equipped, her ap- 


‘pearance was fo very modeft, that fhe difco- 


vesed little more than her nofe. Thefe were 
the tunes, Mr. Rigmarole; when every lady 
that had a good nofe might fet up for a beauty ; 
when every woman that could tell ftories, might 
be oried up for awit. “* I am as much difé 
<s nleafed at thofe drefles which conceal tos 
** pouch, as.atthofe which difcever too much : 
§ Iam equalty an enemy to a female dunce or 
“< a female pedant.” 


‘You may be fure that mifs chofe 2 huf- 


_ - baad with. qualificatigns xefembling her own; 


ad 
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fhe pitched upon a courtier, equally remark- 
able for hunting and drinking, who had givers 
feveral proofs of his great virility among the 
daughters of his tenants and domeftics. They 
fell in love at firft fight (for fuch was the ¢al- 
lantry of the times) were married, came to 
" eourt, and madam appeared with fuperior qua- 
litications. The king was ftruck with her. 
beauty. All property was at the king’s com- 
mand ; the hufband was obliged to refign all 
pretenfions in his wife to the fovereign whom. 
God had anointed, to commit adultery where 
he thought proper. “Fhe-king loved her for 
fome time; but, at length repenting of his: 
mifdeeds, and inftigated by his father-confefs 
for, from a principle of confcience removed her 
from his levee to the bar of this tavern, and 
— teok a new miftrefs in: her ftead. Let it not — 
' furprize you to behold the miftrefs of-a-king de-. 

graded to fo. humble an office. As the ladie¢ 

had no mental. accomplifhments, a good face 

was enough to raife them te the royal couch ; 

and fhe who was this day a royal miftrefs, might 

the next, when her beauty palled upon enjoy~ 

ment, be doomed to infamy and want. 

UNDER the care of this lady, the tavern. 
grew into great reputation ; the courtiers. had. 
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not yet learned to game, but they paid it off by 
drinking ; drunkennefs is ever the vice of a bar- 
barous, and gaming of a luxurious age. They 
had not fuch frequent entertainments as the 
moderns have, but were more expenfive and 
mere luxurious in thofe they had. All their 
fooleries were more elaborate, and more ad- 
mired by the great and the vulgarthan now. A 
courtier has been known to fpend his whole 
fortune at a fingle feait, a king to mortgage his. 
dominions to furnifh out the fripery of a tourna- 
ment. ‘There were certain days appointed for 
riot and debauchery, and to be fober at fuch 
times was reputed a crime. Kings.themfelves 
fet the example; and I have feen monarchs in 
' this room drunk before the entertainment was 
half concluded. ‘Thefe were the times, Sir, 
when kings kept miftrefles, and got drunk in 
public ; they were too plain and fimple in thofe 
happy times to hide their vices, and.act the hy- 
pocrite, as now. ‘¢ Lord! Mrs. Quickly,” 
interrupting her, <* I expected to have heard a 
¢ tory, and here you are going to tell me I 
« know not what of times and vices ;_ pr’ythee 
«¢ let me-intreat thee once more to wave reflec- 
“¢ tions, and give thy hiftory without deviation.” 


No lady upon earth, continued my vifionary 
correfpondent, knew how to put off her da- 
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maged wine or women with more art than fhe.. 
When thefe grew flat, or thofe paltry, it was. 
but changing the names; the wine became ex- 
- cellent, and the girls agreeable. She was alfo 
pollefled of the engaging leer, the chuck. under. 
the chin, winked at a double-entendre, could. 
nick the opportunity of calling for fomething. 
comfortable, and perfectly underftood the dil- 
creet moments when to withdraw. The gal-. 
lants of thofe times pretty much refembled the 
bloods of ours; they were fond of pleafure, but 
quite ignorant of the art of refining upon it: 
thus a court- bawd of thofe times refembled the 
common. low-lived harridan of a modern bag- 
nio. Witnefs, ye powers-of debauchery, how 
often I have been prefent at, the various appear-. 
ances of drunkennefs, riot, guilt, and bruta-- 
lity! A-tavern is a true picture of human in-. 
firmity ; in hiftory we find only one fide of the 
age exhibited to our view; but in the accounts. 
of a tavern we fee every age ga) abfurd and 
equally vicious... 


Upon this lady’s deceafe the tavern was fuc- 
eeffively occupied by adventurers, bullies, pimps. 
and gamefters. “Towards.the conclufion of the. 
reign of Henry VII. gaming was more. univer-. 
fally practifed in England than even now.. 

I 4. Kings. 
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Kings themfelves have been known to play off, 
at Primero, not only all the money and jewels 
they could part with, but the very images in 
churches. The laft Henry played away, in 


this very room, not only the four great bells of 


St. Paul’s cathedral, but the fine image of Se. 
Paul, which ftoed upon the top of the fpire, to 
Sir Miles Partridge, who took them down the 
mext day, and ‘fold them by auction. Have 
you then any caufe to regret being born in the 
times you now live? ordo you ftill believe that 
human mature continues to run on declining 
every age? If we obferve the actions of the 
bufy part of mankind, your anceftors will be 
found infinitely mere grofs, fervile, and even 
difhoneft, than you. If, forfaking hiftory, we 
only trace them in their hours of amufement 
and diffipation, we fhall find them more fenfual, 
mere entirely devoted to pialure, and infinitely 
mere felfifh. . 


THe laft hoftels of note I find upon “ceil 


was Jane Roufe. She was born among the 
lower ranks of the people ; and, by frugality 
and extreme complaifance, contrived to acquire 
a moderate fortune: this fhe might have enjoyed 
for many years, had fhe not unfortunately quar- 
relled with ene of her neighbours, a woman who 

was 
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was in high repute for fanctity through the: 
whole parifh. In the times of which I fpeak, 
two women feldom quarrelled, that one did not 
accufe the other of witchcraft, and fhe who firft 
contrived to vomit crooked pins wax fure to. 
come off victorious. The fcandal of a modern: 
tea-table differs widely from the fcandal of for~ 
mer times : the fafcination of a lady’s eyes, at’ 
prefent, is regarded as acompliment; but if a 
lady, formerly, fhould be accufed’ of having © 
witchcraft in her eyes, it were much better, 
both for her foul and body, that fhe had no: 
eyes at all, 


In fhort, Jane Roufe was accufed of witch. 
craft ; and, though fhe made the beft defence 
fhe could, it was all to no purpofe; fhe was 
taken from her own bar to the bar of the Old- 
Bailey, condemned, and executed accordingly. 
Thefe were times, indeed ! when ¢ven wemen | 
could not {cold in fafety.. _ - 


SINCE her time the tavern underwent fe- 
veral revolutions, according to the fpirit of the 
times, or the difpofition of the reigning mo- 
march. It was thisday a brothel, and the next 
a conventicle for enthufiafts. It was one year. 


noted for harbouring whigs, and the next infa- 
Is. mous 
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mous for a retreat to tories, Some years ago it 
was in high vogue, but at prefent it feems de- 
clining. This only may be remarked in general, 
that, whenever taverns flourith moft, the times. 
are then moft extravagant and luxurious.— 





ee Lord! Mrs. Quickly,” interrupted I, <* you. | 
“¢ have really deceived me; I expeétec a ro-. 


“s mance, and here you have been this half. 
eC hour giving me only a defcription of the 
“¢ fpirit of the times : if you have nothing but 


<¢ tedious remarks to communicate, feek fome. 
“s other hearer ; I am determined to hearken. 


“S only to ftories.”” 


_i Hap fcarce concluded, when my eyes.and: 
ears feemed opened to my landlord, who had. 


been all this while giving me an account of the. 
repairs he had made in the houfe; and was now. 


got into the ftory of the cracked glafs in the: 


dining-room. 
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‘ HATEVER may be the merits of 
\ \ the Englifh. in other fciences, they 
feem peculiarly excellent in the art of healing. - 
There is. fcarcely a diforder incident to huma- 
_fity, againft which our advertifing doors are 
not poffeffed with. a moft infallible. antidote. 
The profeflors of other arts confefs the inevita- - 
ble intricacy of things; talk with doubt, and 
decide with hefitation; but doubting is entirely 
unknown in medicine; the advertifing profefs 
~ fors here delight in cafes of difficulty : be. the’ 
diforder , never fo.defperate or radical,. you will 
find numbers i in every ftreet, who, by leveling 
a pill at the part affe@ted, promife a certain cure 
* without lofs of time, knowledge of a bedfellow, 
or hindrance of. bufinefs. . 


Wien I confider the affiduity of this pro- 
feffion, their benevolence amazes me. They 
not only, in general, give their medicines for 
half value, but ufe the moft perfuafive.remon= 
ftrances to induce the.fick to some pi be- cured. 


awWJee 
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nate in an Englifh patient, who refufes fe 
much health upon fuch eafy terms! Does he 
take a pride in being bloated with a dropfy ? 
Does he find pleafure in the alternations of an 
intermittent fever? Or feel as much fatisfac- 
tion in nurfing up his gout, ‘as he found plea- 
fure in acquiring it? He muft, otherwife he 
would never reject fuch repeated afiurances of 
inftant relief. What can be more convincing 
thar the manner in which the fick are invited 
to be well? The dodtor firft begs the moff 
earneft attention of the publie to what he is go- 
img to propofe; he folemnly affirms the pilk 
was never found to want fuccefs ; he produces 

a lift of thofe who have-been refcued from the 
grave by taking it. Yet, notwithftanding all: 
this, there are many here-who now and then. 
think proper to be fick : only fick did. I fay ? 
There are fome who.even think proper to die 
Yes, by the head of Confucius, they die ; 

though they might have purchafed the health- 
reftoring fpecific for half a crown af. rey cor=. 
ner,. : : 


' [ CAN never enough admire the fagacity of. 
this country for the encouragement given to. 
the profeffors ef this art; with what indulgence. 


docs the fofter up. thofe =f her own growth, and 
kindly. 
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kindly cherifh thofe that come from abroad !: 


Like a fkilful gardener fhe invites them from 


every foreign climate to herfelf. Here every - 
sreat exotic. ftrikes, root as foon as imported, 


and feels the genial beam of favour.; while the 


mighty metropolis, like one vaft munificent. 
dunghill, recetves them indifcriminately to her 


breaft, and fupplies.each with more than native 
nourifhment. 


: In‘ other countties;, the phyfrcian pretends to. 
cure diforders in: the lump ; ; the fame doétor. 
who combats. the gout in the toe, fhal} pretend: 
to prefcribe fora pain in the head; and he who. 


at one time cures a confumption, fhall at ano- 


ther give drugs for a dropfy. How abfurd and: 
ridiculous! ‘Fhis is heing a mere jack.of all: 
trades. Is the animal machine lefs complicated. 
than a brafs pin? Not-lefs than ten different. 
“hands are‘required to make a brafs pin; and: 
fhal! the welled ‘be. fet et right ee fingle — 


tor? 


a ‘ 


fciatica do@tors, and inoculating doctors ; they 
neve one doctor who is modeftly content-witti 
fecuring 


Fre Englifh are fenfible of the force of this: 
reafoning ; they have therefore one doctor for. 
the eyes, another for the toes; they have their. 


ee 
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fecuring them from bugbites, .and five hundred 


who prefcribe for the bite of mad.dogs.. - 


_ Burt as-nothing .pleafes curiofity more thar. 
anecdotes of the great, however. minute: or. 
trifling, I muft prefent you, inadequate as my 


abilities are to.the fubject, with an account of: 
one or two of thofe perfonages who lead i in this .. 


honourable profeffion.. 


. FHE firft upon the lift-of glory is door. 
Richard Rock, .F. U. N. -This.great man. js . 
{hort of ftature, . is fat,. and. waddles.as he - 


walks. He always wears a white three-tailed : 
wig nicely. combed, .and frizzled upon. each : 
cheek. Sometimes he carries a.cane, but a.hat 
never ; it is. indeed very remarkable that. this 
extraordinary. perfonage fhould never wear a 
hat, but fo it is an hat he-never wears. He is. 
ufually. drawn, at the top of his own bills; « 
fitting in his arm-chair, holding a little bottle 


between his finger and thumb, and furrounded : - 


with rotten teeth, nippers, pills, pacquets, and - 
gally-pots. No man.can promife fairer or bet- . 


ter than he; for, as he. obferves, <‘ Be your 


s¢ diforder never fo far gone, be under no un- . 


“ eae make ian aut ih Icancure 


<< ‘you.’ . 
THE: 


_ 
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_ THE next in fame, though by fome reck-. ~ 

_ ned of equal pretenfions, is doctor Timothy- 
Franks, .F. O. G. H. living inthe Old Bailey. 

As Rock is remarkably fquab, his great rival.” 
Franks is as remarkably tall. He was born im. 
the year of the. Chriftian zra 1692, and is, | 
while I now write, exactly. fixty-eight years,. 
three months, and four days.old.. Age, how-- 
ever, has no ways impaired his ufual health and: 
vivacity ; I am tald he generally walks with his. 

breaft open. ‘Fhis gentleman, who. is..of a: 

mixed reputation, is particularly remarkable for. 
a becoming affurance, which carries him gently. 
through life; for, except doctor Rock, none.. 
are more bleffed with the advantages of face than. , 
. dodtor Franks... 


. And’yet the great have their foibles as well as. 
the little. I am almoft afhamed to mention it. . 
—Let. the foibles of the great reft in peace. 
Yet I muft impart the whole. —Thefe two great . 
men are actually now at variance; like mere . 
men, mere common mortals. Rock advifes 
the world to beware. of bog-trotting quacks ;. 
Franks retorts the wit and the farcafm, by fix- 
ing on his rival the odious appellation. of Dump-. 
ling Dick. He calls-the ferious doctor Rock, 
Dumpling Dick! Head of Confucius, what 
profanation } 
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profanation! Dumplin Dick! What-a pity, 
ye powers, that the learned, who were born 
mutually to affift in enlightening the world,. 
fhould thus differ among themfelves, and make, 
even the profeffion ridiculous! Sure the world. 
is wide enough, at leaft, for two great perfon- ° 
ages to figure in; men of fcience fhould leave - 
controverfy to the little world below them ; , 
and then we might fee Rock and Franks walk-. 
ing together, hand in hand, ann onward P- 
iamortality.. 
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AM fond of amufement in whatever com- 
I pany it is to be found; and wit, though 
dreffed in rags, is ever pleafing tome. Iwent 
fome days ago to take a walk in St. James’s 
Park, about the hour in which company leave 
it to goto dinner. There were but fewin the 
walks, and thofe who ftayed, feemed by their 
looks rather more willing to forget that they 
had an appetite than gain one. I fat.down on 
one of the benches, at the other end of which 
“was feated a man in very faabby cloaths. - 


. We continued to groan, to hem, and to 
cough, as ufwal upon fuch occafions ; and, at 
Jaft, ventured upon converfation. ‘“ I beg 
«s pardon, fir,” cried I, ‘* but I think I have 
_$¢ feen you before; your face is familiar te 
“me,” §¢ Yes, fir,” replied he, ‘* I have a 
‘© good familiar face, as my friends tellme. I 
‘© am as well known in every town in England 
“ as the dromedary, or live crocodile. You 
“ muft underftand, fir, that I have been thefe 
“¢ fixteen years Merry Andrew to a -puppet- 

«6 fhew a 


wk 
8 
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‘© fhew ; laft Bartholamew fair my mafter an# 
‘s I quarrelled, beat each other, and parted ;. 
«he to fcll his puppets to the pincufhion-. 
makers in Rofemary-lane, and. I to ftarve in, 


“ St. James’s Park.” 


“ 


a 


“ I am forry, fir, that 2 perfon of your ap-. 
“ pearance fhould labour under any difficul-- 
“ ties.” “6 OQ fir,” returned he, ‘* my ap— 
‘Ss pearance is very much at your fervice ; but,. 
« though I cannot boaft of eating much, yet. 
“< there are few that are merrier: if I had< 
“ twenty thoufand a year I fhould: be very- 
“‘ merry; and, thank the fates, though not. 
‘ worth.a groat, I am very merry ftill. If I. 
‘© have.three pence in my. packet,, I never ree. 
‘«s fufe to be my three halfpence;* and, if I- 
“ have no money, I never fcorn to be treated’ 
** by any that are kind enough to pay mp 
«¢ reckoning. What. think you, far, of a. 
“ fteak and a tankard? ‘You fhall,treat me 
“ now, andl will treat you again when-I find’ 
<¢ you in the Park in love with eating, and: 
“* without money to pay. for a dinner.” 


/ 


As I. never refufe a.fmall expence for the- 
fake of a merry companion, we inftantly ad-. 
journed to a neighbouring alehoufe, and, in a. 

| fewr 
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few moments, had a frothing tankard, and a 

fmoaking fteak fpread on the table before us. 

It is impoffible to exprefs how much the fight 

of fuch good cheer improved my companion’s 

vivacity. ‘* I like this dinner, fir,” fays he, - 
«© for three reafons: firft, becaufe I am natu- 

‘* rally fond of beef; fecondly, becaufe I am 

‘© hungry; and, thirdly and laftly, becaufe F 

“< pet it for nothing : no meat eats fo fweet as: 

** that for a we do not pay.” 


He therefore now fell to, and his: appetite 
feemed to correfpond with his inclination. After 
dinner was over, he obferved that the fteak was 
tough 5 ‘¢ and yet, fir,” returns he, ** bad as 
“ it was, it feemed a rump-fteak to me. °O 
«¢ the delights of poverty and a good appetite ! 
_ & We beggars are the very foundlings of na-. 
“* ture; the rich fhe treats like an arrant ftep-. 
*¢ mother ; they are pleafed with nothings cut: 
<¢ a fteak from what part you will, and it is in- 
<< fupportably tough ; drefs it up with pickles, 
and even pickles camnot procure them an ap-. 
petite. But the whole creation is filled with, 
<< good things for the beggar ; Calvert’s butt. 
“* out-taftes champagne, and Sedgeley’s home-. 

brewed excels tokay. Joy, joy, my blood, 
melee our eftates lie no where, we have. 
‘~ fortunes, 
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“¢ fortunes wherever we go. If an inundation 
“s fweeps away half the grounds of Cornwall, 
«¢ Tam content; I have no landsthere : if the 
“¢ ftocks fink, that gives me no uneafinefs; I 
“© am no Jew.” The fellows vivacity, joined. 
to his poverty, I own raifed my curiofity to 
know fomething of his life and circumftances ; 
and I entreated, that he would indulge my 
defire.—‘* That I will, fir,” faid he, * and 
“© welcome; only let us drink to prevent our: 
“© fleeping ; let us have another tankard while 
“S we are awake ; let us have another tankard ;. 
‘¢ for, ah, how cyenunee ea looks when 


+ full 2 


You muoft know, then, that: I am very 
“ well defcended’; my anceftors have made: 
s¢ fome noife in the world; for my mother 
“cried oyfters, and my father beat a drum: I 
<s am told we have even had fome trumpeters: 
<< in our family. Many a nobleman. cannot 
<< fhew fo refpectful a genealogy: but that is. 
«s neither here nor there, Ag I was their only 
<¢ child, my father defigned to breed me up to. 
‘¢ his own employment, which, was that of 
‘© drummer.to a puppet-fhew. Thus the whole 
‘<¢ employment of my younger years was that of. 
6s MS pri to Punch and king Solomon in all. 

<6 his, 
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his glory. But, though my father was very 
fond of inftructing me in beating all the 
marches and points of war, I made no very 
great proegrefs, becaufe I naturally had no 
ear for mufic ; fo, at the age of fifteen, I 
went and lifted for a foldier. As I had ever 
hated beating adrum, fo I foon found that I 
difliked carrying a mufquetalfo; neither the 
one trade nor the other were to my tafte, for 
I was by nature fond of being a gentleman : 
befides, I was obliged to obey my captain; | 
he has his will, I have mine, and you have 
yours: now I very reafonably concluded, 
that it was much more comfortable for a man 
to obey his own will than another’s, 


* THE life of a foldier foon therefore gave 
me the fpleen; I afked leave to quit the fer- 
vice; but, as I was tall and ftrong, my cap- 
tain thanked me for my kind intention, and 
faid, becaufe he had a regard for me, we 
fhould not part. I wrote to my father a 
very difmal penttent letter, and defired that 
he would rarfe money to pay for my dif- 


charge; but the good man was as fond of 


drinking as I was (Sir, my fervice to you) 
and thefe who are fond of drinking never 


p2y for other peopte’s difcharges ; in ‘fhort, 
ce he 
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«< he never anfwered my letter. What could 
<¢ bedone? If I have not money, faid I te 
«© myfelf, to pay for my difcharge, I muft find 
<6 an equivalcnt fome-other way ; and that muft 
“¢ be by running away. I deferted, and that 
*< anfwered my purpofe every bit as well as if 
<< I had bought my difcharge. 


“ WELL, I was now fairly rid of my mili+ 
<* taryemployment; I fold my foldier’s cloaths, 
<< bought worfe, and, in order.not to be over- 
“* taken, took the moft unfrequented roads pof- 
« fible. One evening, as I was entering a vil- 
<< lage, I perceived a man, whom I afterwards 
<¢ found to be the curate of the parifh, thrown 
“¢ from his horfe in a miry road, and almoft 
<< {mothered in the mud. He defired my af- 
“¢ fiftance ; 1 gave it, and drew him out with 
“© fome difficulty. He thanked me for my 
<¢ trouble, and was going off ; but I followed 
<< him home, for I loved always to have a man 
“© thank meat his own door. The curate afked 
*¢ an hundred queftions ; as whofe fon I was ; 
ss from whence I came ; and whether I would 
‘© be faithful? I anfwered him greatly to his 
~<* fatisfaction ; and gave myfelf one of the beft 
<¢“eharacters in the world for fobriety, (Sir, I 
<* have the honour of drinking your health) 

ee ‘¢ difcretion, 
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difcretion, and fidelity. “To maké a long 


me fhort, he wanted a fervant, and hired 

“With him I lived but two months; we 
— not much like each other; I was fond of 
eating, and he gave me but little to eat: f 
loved a pretty girl, and the old woman, my 


' fellow-fervant, was ill-natured and ugly. 


As they endeavoured to ftarve me between 
them, I made 1 pious refolution to prevent 
their committing murder: I ftole the eggs as 
foon as they were laid ; I emptied every un- 
finifhed bottle tha: I could Jay my hands on; 
whatever eatable came in my way was fure 
to difappear: in fhort, they found I would 


not do; fo I was difcharged one morning, 
and paid three fhillings and fix-pence for two 


months wages. 

‘© WHILE my money was getting ready, 
I employed myfelf in making preparatiorss for 
my departure; two hens were hatching in an 
out-houfe, I went and took the eggs from 


habit, and, mat to feparate the parents from 


the children, I lodged hens and all in my 
knapfack. After this piece of frugality, I 
returned to receive my money, and, with 
my knapfack on my back, and a ftaff in my 


hand, I bid adieu,-with tears in my eyes, to 


6¢ my 
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*¢ my old benefactor. I had not gone far from 
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the houfe, when I heard behind me the cry 
of Stop thief! but this only. increafed my 
difpatch ; it would have been foolith to ftop 
as I knew the voice could not be levelled at 
me. But hold, I think I paffed thofe two 
months at the curate’s without drinking; 
come, the times are dry, and may this be 
my poifon if ever I {pent two more pious, 
ftupid months in all my life. 


“ Wext, after travelling fome days, whom 
fhould I light upon but a company of ftroll- 
ing players. “The moment. I faw them at a 
diftance my heart warmed to them; I had a 
fort of natural love for every thing of the va- 
gabond order: they were. employed in fet- 
ling their baggage, which had been over- 
turned in a narrow way; I offered my affift- 
ance, which they accepted; and we foon 


became fo. well acquainted, that they took - 


me 23 a fervant. .This was a paradife to 
me; they dung, danced, drank, eat, and 
travelled, all at the fame time. By the 
blood of the Mirabels, I thought 1 had nevet 
lived till then; I grew as merry as a grig, 
and laughed at. every word: that: was {poken. 
They jjiked me as muchas. [liked them; I 
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was a very good figure, as you fee; and, 
though I was poor, I was not modett. 


- SJ Love a ftraggling life above all things in 


.t4 


“ 


the world ; fometimes good, fometimes bad ; 
to be warm to-day, and cold to-morrow; to 
eat when one can get it, and: drink when 
(the tankard is out) it ftands beforeme. We 
arrived that evening at Tenterden, and took 
a large room at the Greyhound ; where we 
refolved to exhibit Romeo and Juliet, with 
the funeral proceffion, the grave and the gar- 


den fcene. Romeo was to be performed by 


a gentleman from the Theatre-Royal in 
Drury-Lane; Juliet by a lady who had ne- 
ver appeared on any ftage before; and I was 
to {nuff the candles: all excellent: in our 


-way. We had figures enough, but the dif- 


ficulty was to drefs them. ‘The fame coat 
that ferved Romeo, turned with the blue’ 
lining outwards, ferved for his friend Mer-: 
cutio: a large piece of crape fufficed at once 
for Juhiet’s petticoat and pall: a peftle .and: 
mortar from a neighbouring apothecary’s an- 
{wered all the purpofes of a bell; and our 
landlord’s own family, wrapped in white: 
fheets, ferved to fill up the proceffion. In 
fhort, there were but three figures among: 

a . K <¢ us 
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us that might be faid to be drefled with any 
propriety: I meaa the nurfe, the ftarved 
apothecary, and myfelf. Our performance 
gave univerfal fatisfaction : the whole audi- 
ence were enchanted with oyr powers. 


‘© THERE is one rule by which a ftrolling- 
player may be ever fecure of fuccefs; that 
is, in our theatrical way of exprefling it, to 
make a great deal of the charaGer. To 
fpeak and ac& as in common life, is nat play- 
ing, nor.is it what people come.to fee: na~ 
tural fpeaking, like fweet wine, runs glibly 


-cver the palate, and fcarce leaves any tafte 


behind it; but being high in a part refem- 
bles vinegar, which grates upon the tafte, 
and one feels it while he is drinking. To 
pleafe in town or country, the way, is, to 


Cry, wring, cringe. into attitudes, mark the 


emphafis, flap the pockets, ‘and labour like 


one in the falling ficknefs.; that is the. way 


to work for applaufe; that is the way to gain 
it. roe ; é 


«¢ As we received much reputation for our 


fkill on this firft exhibition, it was but na- 
tural for me to afcribe part of the fuccefs to 


myfelf; I {fnuffed the candles, and, let me 
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tell you, that, without a candle-fnuffer, the 
piece would lofe half its embellifhments. In 
this manger we continued a fortnight, and 
drew tolerable houfes ; but the evening be- 
fore our intended departure, we gave out our 
very beft piece, in which all our ftrength 
was to be exerted. We had great expea- 
tions from this, and even doubled our prices, 
when behold one of the principal actors felt 
ill of a violent fever. This was a ftroke like 
thunder to our little company: they were 
refqlved to go, in a body, to fcold the man 


for falling fick at fo inconvenient a time, 


and that too of a diforder that threatened to 
be expenfive; I feiged the moment, and of- 
fered to act the part myfelf in his ftead. The 


. cafe was defperate 3 they accepted my offer ; 


and I accordingly fat ‘down, with the part in 
my hand and a tankard before me (Sir, your 
health) and ftudied the chara&ter, which was 
to be rehearfed the next day, and played foon 
after. 


“¢ I found my memory exceffively helped by 
drinking: I learned my part with aftonith- 
ing rapidity, and bid adieu to fnuffing can- 
dles ever after. I found that nature had de- 
figned me for more noble employments, and 
I was refolved to take -her when in the hu-’ 

K 2 ‘© mour. 
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was impofiible-to refule it.;: it was irrefiftible,’ 


mour. We got together in order to rehearfe, 
and I informed my companions, mafters now 
no longer, of the furprifing qhange I felt 
within me. . Let the fick man, faid I, be 
under no uneafinefs to get well-again; Vl 
fill his place to univerfal’ fatisfaction ; he 
may even die if he thinks proper; I’ll en- 
gage that he fhall never be miffed. I re- 
hearfed before them, -ftrutted, ranted, and 


received applaufe. -’They foon gave out that 


a new actor of eminence-was to appear, | and 
immediately ‘all the genteel: ‘places were be- 
fpoke. Before I afcended the ftage, how- 


‘ever, I concluded within myfelf, ‘that, as I 


brought money to the houfe, I ought to have’ 
my fhare in the profits. Gentlemen, faid I, 
addrefling our company, I don’t pretend to 
dire€t you ; far be it from me to treat you 
with fo much ingratitude: you have pub- 
lifhed my name in the bills, with the utmoft 
good nature; and, as affairs ftand, cannot 
act without me; fo, gentlemen, to fhew 
you my gratitude, I expect to be paid ‘for 
my acting as much as any of you, otherwife 
I declare off. I?ll brandifh my fnuffers, and’ 
clip candles as ufual. This was a very dif- 
agreeable propofal, but they found that it’ 
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it was adamant: they confented, and I went 


on in king Bajazet: my frowning brows, 


bound with a ftocking ftuffed into a turban, 
while on my captiv’d arms I brandifhed a 


‘¢ jack-chain. Nature feemed to have fitted 


me for the part; I was tall, and had aloud © 
voice ; my very entrance excited univer- 
fal applaufe ; I looked round on the audi- 
ence with a: finile, and made a mo low 


_ and graceful bow, for that is the rule among 


us. As it was a very paffionate part, I in- 
vigorated my: fpirits with, three full glaffes 
(the tankard is almoft out) of brandy. By 
Alla! it is almoft inconceivable how I went 
through it ;- Tamerlane was but a fool to 


cme; though he was fometimes loud enough 


too, yet I was’ ftill louder than he: but 
then, befides, I had attitudes in abundance: 
in general I kept my, arms folded up thus 
upon the pit of. my f{tqmach ; it is the way | 
at Drury-Lane, and has always a fine effect. 
The tankard would fink to the bottom be-_ 


-fore I could get through the whole of my me- 
rits: in fhort, I came off like a prodigy ; 


and, fuch was my fuccefs, that I could ra- 
vith the laurels even from a firloin of beef. 
The principal gentlemen and ladies of the 
town came to me, after the play was over, to 

| K 3 ‘© compli- 
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compliment me upon my fuccefs; one praifed 
my voice, another my perfon: Upon my 
word, fays the ’fquire’s lady, he will make 
one of the fineft actors in Europe; I fay it; 
and I think I am fomething of a judge.—— 
Praife in the beginning is agreeable enough, 
and we receive it as a favour; but when it 
comes in great quantities we regard it only as 
a debt, which nothing but our merit could 
extort: inftead of thanking them I inter- 
nally applauded myfelf. We were defired 
to give our piece a fecond time ; we obeyed, 
and I was applauded even mere than be- 
fore. | 


“ Ar laft we left the town, in order to-be 
at a horfe-race at fome diftance from thence. 
I fhall never think of Tenterden without 
tears.of gratitude and refpec&t. The ladies 
and gentlemen there, take my word -for it, 
are very good judgés of plays and actors. 
Come, let us ‘drink their healths, if you 
pleafe, fir. We quitted the town, I fay; 
and there was a wide difference between my 
coming in and going out: I entered the 
town a candle-fnuffer, and I quitted it an 
hero ! Such is the world; little to-day, 


and great to-morrow. I could fay a great 
ss deal 
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deal more upon that fubject, fomething 
truly fublime, upon the ups and downs of 
fortune; but it would give us both the 


fpleen, and fo I fhall pafs it over. 


‘¢ THe races were ended before we.arrived 
at the next town, which was no {mall dif- 
appointment to our company ; however, we 
were refolved to take all we could get. I 
played capital characters there too, and came 
off with my ufual brilliancy. I fincerely be- 


lieve I fhould have been the Arft actor of 


Europe had my growing merit been pro- 
perly cultivated ; but there came an ur 
kindly froft which nipped me in the bud, 
and leveHed me once more down to the com- 
mon ftandard of humanity. I played Sir 
Harry Wildair; all the country ladies were — 
charmed : if I but drew out my fnuff-box 
the whole houfe was in a roar of rapture; 
when I exercifed my cudgel, J thought they 


-would have fallen into convulfions, ©“ 


‘¢ THERE was here a lady who had res 
ceived an education of nine months in Lon- 
don; and this gave her pretenfions to tafte; 
which rendered her the indifputable miftrefs 
of the ceremonies wherever fhe came. She 
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was informed of my. merits; every body 
praifed me ; yet fhe refufed at firft going to 
fee me perform: fhe could not conceive, fhe 
faid, any thing but ftuff from a_ftroller ; 
talked fomething in praife of Garrick, and 
amazed the ladies with her fkill in enuncia- 
tions, tones, and cadences: fhe was at laft, 
however, prevailed upon to go; and it was 
privately intrzmated to me what a judge was 


_to be prefent at my next exhibition: how-~ 


ever, no way intimidated, I came on in Sir 


Harry, one hand ftuck in my breeches, and 


the other in my bofom, as ufual at Drury- 
Lane; but, inftead of looking at me,.I per- 
ceived the whole audience. had their eyes 
turned upon the lady who had been nine 
months in London ; from her they expected 
the decifion which was to fecure the gene- 
ral’s truncheon in my hand, or fink me down 
into a theatrical letter-carrier. I.opened my 


. {nuff-box, took fnuff; the lady wa. folemn, 


and fo.were the reft; I broke my cudgel on 
alderman Smuggler’s back; ftill gloomy, 


:melancholly all, the lady groaned and fhrug- 


ed her fhoulders ; I.attempted, by. laughing 
myfelf, to excite at leaft a fmile; but the 
devil a cheek could I perceive wrinkled into 
fympathy: [ found it would not do; all my 
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“© good- humour now became forced; my 
¢ laughter wag converted into hyfteric grin- 


ce 
¢ 
ce¢ 
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‘es 


ing; and, while I pretended fpirits, my eye 
fhewed the agony of my heart: in fhort, the 
lady came with an intention to be difpleafed, 
and difpleafed fhe was ; my fame expired ; I 
‘6 am here, and (the tankard is no more! )” 
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HEN Catharina Alexowna was made 

emprefs of Ruffia, the women were in 
an actual ftate of bondage, but fhe undertook 
to introduce mixed affemblies, as in other parts 
of Europe: fhe altered the women’s drefs by 
fubftituting the fafhions of England; inftead of 
furs, fhe brought in the ufe of taffeta and da- 
mafk; and cornets and commodes inftead of 
caps of fable. the women now found them- 
felves no longer fhut up in feparate apartments, 
but faw company, vifited each other, and were 
prefent at every entertainment. 


Bur as the laws to this effect were directed 
to a favage people, it is amufing enough, the 
manner in which the ordinances ran. Affemblies 
were quite unknown among them ; the ezarina 


was fatisfied with introducing them, for fhe’ 


found it impoffible to render them polite. An 
ordinance was therefore publifhed according to 
their notions of breeding, which, as it is a cu- 
riofity, and has never before been printed that 


we know of, we fhall give our readers. 
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—sT, The perfon:at whofe houfe the afflembly 
aS is to be kept, thal! fignify the fame by hang~ 
<¢ ing out a, bill, or by giving fome other pub- 


<< lic notice, by way of advertifement, to per- 
‘6 fons of both fexes. 


TL Tre affembly.thall not be open fooner 
¢ than four or five o’clock in the afternoon, 
‘¢ nor continee longer than ten at night,” 


¢¢ III, THE mafter of the houfe fhall not 
*< be obliged to meet his guefts, or conduct 
‘s them ‘out, or keep them company, >but, 
‘¢ though he is exempt from all this, he is to 
“* find them chaifs, candles, liquors, and. all 
‘© other neceflaries that company may afk for : 
<¢ he is likewife to provide them with cards, 
«© dice, and every neceflary for gaming. 


“IV. THERE fhall be no fixed hour for 
‘* coming or going away ; it is enough for a 
‘6 perfon to appear in the affembly. 


co V. EvERy one thal] be free to fit, walk, 

«° or game, as he pleafes ; nor fhall any one go 
about to hinder him, or take exceptions at 
«¢ what he does, upon pain of emptying the 
K 6 “< great 
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«© great eagle (a pint-bowl full of brandy): it 
sé fhall likewife be fufficient, at entering or 
‘< retiring, to falute the company. 


‘¢ VI. Persons of diftinétion, noblemen, 
‘¢ fuperior officers, merchants, and tradefmen of 
*< note, head-workmen, efpecially carpenters, 
‘© and perfons employed in chancery, are to 
«< have liberty to enter the aflemblies ; as -like- 
“© wife their wives and children. 


4 
4 


coVIT, A PARTICULAR place fhall be af- 
<¢ figned the footmen, except thofe of the 
«¢ houfe, that there may be room enough in 
<¢ the apartments defigned for the affembly. 


«< VIII. No ladies are to get drunk upon 
<< any pretence whatfoever, nor fhall gentle- 
‘¢ men be drunk before nine. 


“© TX. Lapies who play at forfeitures, 
‘© queftions and commands, &c. fhall not be 
<< riotous ; no gentleman fhall attempt to force 
<< a kifs, and no perfon fhall offer to ftrike a 
<¢ woman in the affembly, under pain of ae 


se exclufion.” 
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SucH# are the ftatutes upon this occafion, 
which, in their very appearance, carry an air 
of ridicule and fatire.. But politenefs muft en- 
ter every country by degrees; and thefe rules 
refemble the breeding of a clown, aukward but 
fincereé, =: : . 
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HE formalities, delays and difappoine- 
ments, that precede a treaty of marriage 
here, are ufually as numerous as thofe previous 
to a treaty of peace. The laws of this country 
are finely calculated to promote all commerce, 
but the commerce between the fexes. Their 
encouragements for propagating hemp, madder 
and tobacco, are indeed admirable! Mar- 
riages are the only commodity that meets with 
none. 


YET, from the vernal foftnefs of the air, 


the verdure of the fields, the tranfparency of | 


the ftreams, and the beauty of the women, 
I know few countries more proper to invite 
to courtfhip. Here love might fport among 
painted lawns and warbling groves, and revel 
amidft gales, wafting at once both fragrance and 
harmony. Yet it feems he has forfaken the 
ifland; and, when a couple are now to be mar- 
ried, mutual love, or an union of minds, is the 
laft and moft trifling confideration. If their 
goods and chattles can be brought to unite, their 

fympathetic 
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fympathetic fouls are ever ‘ready ‘to pudraritee 
the treaty. The gentiemah’s miorpaged lawn 
becomes enamoured of the ladies marziapeable 
groves the ihatch is ftruck up, and both per~ 
ties are pioufly in Encore tte to att of pare 
uamen’ 


Tuus a who have fortune, ave poftted 
atleaft of fomething that is lovely; but I acé 
tually pity thofe that have none. I am. told 
shere was a time, when ladies, with nd other 
merit but youth, virtue and beauty, had a 
chance for hufbands, at leaft, among the mi- 
niftersiof the church er the pfficers of the army. 
The bluth and innocénve of fixteén was {aid to 
have.a powerful influsnce over thefe two pro- 
fefons, Bat of late, all the little trafic of 
blifhing, ogling, dimpling, and finiling, has 
bevn forbidden by an act in that cafe wifely 
made and provided. A lady’s whole cargo of 
fmiles, fighs and whifpers, is declared utterly 
contraband, till fhe arvives in the Warm Iati- 
tudes of twenty-two, where commodities of this 
nature are too often fownd to decay. She is 
then permitted te dimple and fmile, when the 
dinnples.and feniles begin to forfake her; ahd, 
when ‘pethaps grovin uply, is charitably en- 
truiied with en -wilimited ufe of Aer Charms. 
eT | Her 
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Her lovers, however, by this time, have for- 
faken her; the captain has changed for another 
miftrefs ; the prieft himfelf leaves her in foli- 


tude, to bewail her virginity, and fhe dies even 


without benefit of clergy. 


Tuus you find the Europeans difcouraging 
love with as much earneftnefs as the rudeft fa- 
vage of Sofala. ‘The genius is furely now’no 
more. In every region‘I find enemies in arms 


to opprefs him. Avarice in Europe, jealoufy — 
in Perfia, ceremony in China, poverty among - 


the Tartars, and luft in Circaffia, are all pre- 


pared to oppofe his power. The genius is cer= 


tainly banifhed from earth, though once adored 
under fuch a variety of forms. He is no where 
to be found; and ali that the ladies of each 
country can produce, are but a few trifling re- 
liques, as inftances of his former refidence and 
favour. 


.% Tue genius of Love,” fays the Eaftern 
Apologue, ‘* had long refided in the happy 
‘s plains. of Abra, where every breeze was 
<¢ health, and every found produced traquility. 
s¢ His temple at firft was crowded, but every 
“° age leflened the number of his votaries, or 


“6 cooled their devotion. Perceivirig therefore | 


s¢ his 
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his altars at length quite deferted, he was 
refolved to remove to fome more propitious 
region; and he apprized the fair fex of every 
country, where he could hope for a proper 
reception, to affert their right to’ his pre- 
fence among them. . In return to this pro- 
clamation, embaffies were fent from the la- 
dies of every part,of the world to invite him, 
and to difplay the fuperiority of their claims. 


“<< AnD, firft, the beauties of China appeared. 
No country could compare with them for mo- | 


defty, either. of look, drefs cr behaviour 5 


their eyes were never lifted from the ground ; 
their robes, of the moft beautiful filk, hid 
their hands, bofom and neck, while their 
faces only were left uncovered. They in- 
dulged no airs that might exprefs loofe defire, 
and they feemed to ftudy only the graces of 
inanimate beauty. ‘Their black teeth and 
plucked eye-brows were, however, alledged 
by the. genius againft them, but he fet them 
entirely afide when he came to examine their 
little feet. 


°s THe beauties of Circaffia next made their 
appearance. “They advanced, hand in hand, 
finging the moft immodeft airs, and leading - 

66 up 
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‘¢ up a dance in the moft luxurious attitudes. 
ss Their drefs was but half a covering; the 
s¢ neck, the left breaft, and all the limbs, were Z| 
%¢ expofed to view; whieh, after fome time, 
s¢ feemed rather to fatiate than inflarne defire. 
«< ‘The lily and the rofe-contended in forming 
«* their complexions ; and a foft fleepinefs of 
‘© eye added irrefiftible poignance to their 
‘© charms: but their beauties were obtruded, 
‘< not offered to their admirers; they feemed 
| © to give rather than receive courtthip; and 
“< the genius of Love difmiffed them as'unwor- 
‘6 the his teaard, fince they exchanged the du- 
6 ties of love, and made themfelves not ths 
és purfued, but the purfuing fex, 





‘¢ Tite kingdom of Kafhmire riext pfoduced 
‘© its charming deputies. This happy region 
* feemed peculiarly fequeftered by:nature for 
é<-his abode. Shady mountains fenced it on 
és one fide fromm the fcorching fun ; ‘and ‘fea- 
“¢ bern breezés, on the other, gave péculidr 
¢¢ Juxuriance to the-air. Their complexions 
ss were of a bright yellow, that appeared al- 
‘s moft tranfparent, while the crimfon tulip 
& feemed to Hloffom on their cheeks. Their 
‘* features and limbs were delicate beyond the 
6 ftatuary’s power to exprefs , and their teeth 

¢¢ whiter ' 
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«* whiter than their own ivory. He was almoft 
‘ perfuaded to refide among them, when un- 
<< fortunately one of the ladies ae of ap- 
‘< pointing his feraglio. 


<¢ In this proceffion the naked inhabitants of 
‘¢ Southern America would not be left behind: 
‘s their charms were found to furpafs whatever 
*‘ the warmeft imagination could conceive ; 
«© and fetved to fhew, that beauty could be 
‘© perfect, even with the feeming difadvantage 
‘s of a brown complexion. But their favage 
*¢ education rendered them utterly unqualified 
«© to make the proper ufe of their power, and — 
é< they were rejected as being incapable of unit- 
é ing mental with fenfual fatisfaction. In this 
«« manner the deputies of other kingdoms had 
¢ their fuits rejeGted : the black beauties of Be- 
¢¢ nin, and the tawny daughters of Borrieo, the 
« women of Wida with fcarred faces, and the 
é¢ hideous virgins of Cafraria; the fquab la~ 
é¢ dies df Laplang, three feet high, and the gi- 
<« ant fair ones of Patagonia. 


ad 


< THe om of Europe at laft dppeared : 

* prace’was in thelr fteps, and -fenfibility fate 
«< fmiling’ in-every eye. It was the univerfal 
“ ‘Opinion, while they were approaching, that: 
“¢ they 
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‘© they would prevail; and the genius feemed 
<< to lend them his moft favourable attention. 
‘© They opened their pretenfions with the ut- 
** moft modefty ; but unfortunately, as their 
‘© orator proceeded, fhe happened to let fall the 
‘© words, Houfe in town, Settlement and Pin- 
‘© money. Thefe feemingly harmlefs terms had 
‘¢ inftantly a furprifing effect: . the genius, with 
“© ungovernable rage, burft from amidft the 
| ‘S circle ; and , waving his youthful pinions, 
‘¢ left this earth, and flew. back. to thofe ethe- 
‘* rial manfions from whence he. defcended, 


+ THE. -whole affembly + was hace with 
S$ amazement : they nQw juftly apprehended 
é that female power would be no more, fince 
< love had forfaken- them. They continued 
“¢ fome time thus in a ftate of torpid: defpair, 
SE< when it was propofed by one of the number, 
a that, fince the real genius of Love had left 
¢ them, i in order to continue their power, they 
a fhould fet up an idol i in his ftead; and that 
“¢ the ladies of every country fhould furnifh 
‘¢ him with what each liked beft. This pro- 
cc. pofal was inftantly relifhed and agreed, fo. 
ss An idol of gold’ was formed by uniting the 
<s capricious gifts of all the affembly, though no- 
_f* way refembling the departed genius. The 
"66 Jadies 
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ladies of China furnifhed the monfter with 
wings; thofe of Kafhmire fupplied him with 
horns ; the dames of Europe clapped a purfe 
in his hand; and the virgins of Congo fur- 
nifhed him with a tail. 
the vows addreffed to Love are in reality paid 


Since that time, all 


i 


to the idol ; and, as ‘in other falfe religions, 
the adoration feems moft fervent, where the 
heart is leaft fincere.” | 


cw 
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O abfervation is more common, and at 
Nl the fame time more true, than That 
one half of the world are ignorant how the 
other half lives. The misfortunes of the great 
are held up to engage our attention; are en- 
larged upon in tones of declamation ; and the 
world is called upon to gaze at the noble fuf- 
ferers: the great, under the preflure of cala- 
mity, are confcious of feveral others fympa- 
thizing with their diftrefs ; and have, at once, 
the comfort of admiration and pity. 


THERE is nothing magnanimous in bearing 
misfortunes with fortitude, when the whole 
world is looking on: men in fuch circum- 
ftances will act bravely even from motives of 
vanity ; but he who, in the vale of obfcurity, 
can brave adverfity; who, without friends to 
encourage, acquaintances to pity, or even with- - 
out hope, to alleviate his misfortunes, can be- 
have with tranquillity and indifference, is truly 
great: whether peafant or courtier, he deferves 
admiration, and fhould be held up for our imi- 
tation and refpe&. 


*- €3 
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WHILE the flighteft inconveniencies of the 
great are magnified into calamities ; while tra- 
gedy mouths out their fufferings in all the 
ftrains of eloquence, the miferies of the poor 
are entirely difregarded; and yet fome. of the 
lower ranks.of people undergo more real hard- 
fhips in one-day, than.thofe of a more exalted 
ftation fuffer in their whole lives. It is incon« 
ceivable what difficulties the meaneft.of our 
common failars and foldigrs-endure without 
murmuring. er-regret; without,pafionately de- 
claiming againft Providence, or calling their 
fellows to be.gazers on their. intrepidity. Every 
day Is to them a day of. mifery, and yet they 
entertain their hard fate without repining, | 


. W1Tx what indignation do I hear an Ovid, 
a Cicero, or. a Rabutin, complain of their 
misfortunes.and hardfhips, whofe greateft ca- 
lamity ‘was that.of being unable to vifit a cere 
tain {pot of earth, to which they had foolifhly _ 
attached an idea of happinefs. ‘Their diftreffes 
were pleafures, Compared to-what many of the 
adventuring poor eyery day endure without, 
murmyring, They ate, drank, and flept; they, 
had flgves to attend them, and were fure of 
fubfittence for life; while many-of.their.fel-, 
low-creqtures are, Qhliged to wander, without, 
a2 wes | a friend 
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a friend to comfort or afiift them, and even 
without a fhelter from the feverity of-the fea- 
fon. | 


I nave been led into thefe refletions from 
accidentally rheeting, fome days ago, a poor 
fellow, whom | knew when a boy, dreffed in 
a failor’s jacket, and begging at one of the out- 
lets of the town, with a wooden leg. I knew 
him to be honeft'and induftrious when in the 
country, and was curious to learn what had 
reduced him 'to his prefent fituation. _Where- 
fore, after giving him what I thought proper, 
I defired to kriow ‘the hiftory. of his life and 
misfortunes, and the manner in which he was 
reduced to his prefent diftrefs. The difabled 
foldier, for fuch he was, though drefled in a 
failor’s habit, fcratching his head, and ‘deaning 
on his crutch, .put himfelf into an attitude to 
comply with my requeft, and gave me his hi- 
aged as follows : 


6 As for my misfortunes, mafter, I can’t 
s¢ pretend to have gone thro’ any more than 
‘cs other folks; for, except the lofs of my 
<¢ limb, and my being obliged to'beg, I don’t: 
“¢ know any ‘reafon, thank Heaven, that I 
& have to complain; there is Bill Tibbs, of 
“* our 
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@¢ our ‘regiment,, he. has loft both his legs, and 
“<¢ an eye to. boot ; ; but, thank Heaven, it is: 
** not fo bad with, me yet. 

“66 cor borat in Shropfhire, may acher was ° 
s¢ a ‘labourer, and died-when I was five years 
<< old; fo I was put upon the parifh. As 
-*¢ he had been a wandering fort of.a man, 
“© the “parifhioners were not able .to tell to 
c¢ what parith ‘TI belonged, or where I was 
‘born, fo they fent me to another parith, . 
<¢ and that. parifh fent-me to a third. I 


“¢ thought in my heart, they kept fending me - 


<* about fo long, that they would not let .me 
ee be’ born in any parith at all ; 3. but, .at laft, 

c however,. they. fixed.me. I had fome difpo-~ 
ce ition. to he a fchalar,. and. was .refolyed, . at. 
< leaft, to know my letters ; but the matter: 
ct of the work-hgufe put me to bufinefs as foon. 
cee as I was able to. handle a mallet; and heres 
st T lived an ealy kind of. a life forfiye years.. 
a Tonly wrought ten hours in the -day, and. 
ob had my meéat and drink - provided for'my la-. 


cc bour. | It is true, I was not fuffered to ftir 


® out of the houfe, for fear, as they faid, I 

ee: ‘fhould run ‘away : but what of that, J bad. 
© the liberty of the whole houfe, and the yard. 
*" before the door, and . that was enough for 
a 1. “ me, 
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cd me, 2 was then bound éut to £ farmer, 
6e.wherse F was op both: early and: Jate; ‘but [ : 


<< ate and drank well, and liked my bifinefs 
ss well enough, till he died, when I _ Was 


cc obliged to “provide for myfelf; fo" y> was. 


“6 re(qlved to ae feck ay fortune, | 
‘Is this rhanrier. I’ went frorti fown to town, 
“« worked when I cdutd’ get eniployinient, and 


‘< ftarved when TI could get : hohe! “when hap- 
% pening one day to Bd through a field Belong- , 
“ing to a juftice of ‘peace, I py’ a‘ hare. 


“€ croffing the path jaft before’ me} and” I be- 
<¢ Jieve the devil put it Int my head to fling my. 


c& ftick: at it ‘Welt, what hil you b have on t? 


‘© I killed the hare, “and Wis “bringing, it ‘away 
66° in triumph; ‘whiten’ the juftice ice met 
‘© me: he called me a poacher and a villain; 
<6 and collaring i me, “defired’ T would | give an 
“¢ account of myfelf : I ‘fell’ upon my ‘knees, 
6 begged: his: worthip’s pardon, and began to 
“ give a full account of all’ that I knew of my 
<< breed, feed, and. generation ; but; though, 
* I gave‘a very pood aécount,. the juttice 
< would not believe a fyNable’ T had to ‘fay ; 7 . £9, 
& I was’ indivted at” fein, found guilty, of, 
« being poor, and fent up to’ London t to News, 


“ gate, in’ ordtr to’bé ‘traniported as’ a ‘vaga~ 
s Bond. 
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« PEOPLE may fay this and that of being 
¢ in jail; but, for my part, I found Newgate 
“¢ a$ agreeable a place as ever I was in all 
*s my life. I had my. belly full to eat and 
“¢ drink, and did no work at all. This kind 
<¢ of life was too good to lait for ever; fo EF 
<¢ was taken out of prifon, after five nvonths, 
<* put on hoard a fhip, and fent off, with twa 
“¢ hundred more, ‘to the plantations. We had 
‘ss -but an indifferent pafiage, for, being: all- 
‘¢ confined in the hold,. more than a hundfed 
“© of our people died for want of fweet air; : 
<«: and thofe that remained were fickly enough, ° 
“¢ God knows. When.-we came a-fhote: we? 
“¢ were fold to the planters, and I was bound 
‘¢ for feven years mare. -Ag I was no fcholar, 
<¢ for I did'not know my; letters, I was obliged - 
“4 to, work among the segreess and:I ferved - 
*€ out my time, as in duty bound to do. 


és WHEN my time-was expired, I worked 
*<¢ my paflage.home,.and glad I was to fee Old 
‘4¢ England again, becaufe I loved my country. | 
<¢ I was afraid, however, that I fhould be in- . 
<< dicted for.a vagaband once.more,: fo did. not 
“** much careto go.down into the country, but 
‘“t. kept about the town, and did little jobbs 
¢ whey I-could get them. | 
La2 6s T was 
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«¢ T was very happy in this manner for fome 
“* time, till one evening, coming home from 
‘© work, two men knocked me down, and then ' 
‘¢ defired.me to ftand. They belonged to a - 
‘© prefs-gang: I was carried before the jutftice, ' 
‘* and, as I could give noaccount of myfelf, I- 
‘¢, had my choice left, whether to go on board 
‘¢ a man of war, or lift for a foldier. 1 chofe: 
‘© the latter; and, in this poft of a gentleman, 
<¢ I ferved two campaigns in Flanders, was at 
“¢ the: battles of Val and Fontenoy, and re- 
‘¢ ceived but one wound, through the breaft 
“¢-here; but the doctor of our regiment foon 
‘* made me well again. 

&¢ WHEN the peace. came on I was di-’ 
“* charged ; and, as I could not work, becaufe - 
<© my wound was fometimes troublefome, I 
<¢ Jifted-for a landman in the Eaft-India com- 
“¢ pany’s fervice. J here fought the French in 
<° fix pitched battles; and I verily” believe, 
¢ that, if I could read or write, our captain’ 
‘s. would have made mea corporal. But it was. 
«© not my-good fortune to have any promotion, 
«¢ for I foon fell fick, and fo got leave to re-, 
<< turn home again with forty pounds in my’ 
«« pocket. This was at the beginning of the: 

—«§ prefent? 
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prefent war, and J hoped to be fet on fhore 
and to have the pleafure of {pending my 
money ; but the government wanted men, 
and fo I was preffed for a failor before ever I 
could fet foot on fhore. 


‘© ‘Tue boatfwain found me, as he faid, an 
obftinate fellow: he fwore he knew that I 
underftood my bufinefs well, but that I 
fhammed Abraham, merely to be idle; but 
God knows, I knew nothing of fea-bufinefs, 
and he beat me without confidering what he 
was about. I had-ftill, however, my forty 
pounds, and that was fome comfort to. mie 
under every beating; and the money | might 
have had to this day, but that our fhip was 
taken by the French, and fo I loft all. 


s¢ Our crew was carried into Breft, and 
many of them died, becaufe they were not 
ufed to live in a jail; but, for my part, ‘it 
was nothing tome, for I was feafoned. Orie 
night, as I was fleeping on the bed of boards, 
with a warm blanket about me, for I always 
-loved to lie well, I was awakened by the 
boatfwain, who had a dark lanthorn in his 
hand; ‘ Jack,’ fays he to me, -¢ will you 
knock out the French centry’s brains?’ 1 

L 3 | © don’t 
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‘¢ don’t care, fays I, ftriving to keep myfelf 


6 


a 


“a 


me,’ fays he, ‘ and I hope we fhall do bufi- 
«< nefs.’ So up I got, and tied my blanket, 
‘«¢ which was all the cloaths I had, about my 
middle, and went with him to fight the 
“© Frenchmen. I hate the French becaufe 
they are all flaves, and wear wooden Shoes. 


nw 


“ T Hou GH we had no arms, one Eng- 
“‘ lifhman is able to. beat five French at 
S* any time; fo we went down to the door, 


‘© where both the centries were pofted, and 


“© rufhing upon them, feized their arms in 
‘“* 2 moment, and knocked them down. From 
oF thence, nine of ys ran together to the 


** quay, aod, feizing the firft boat we met, 


*s got out of the harbour and put to fea. We 
"«* had not been here three days before we were 
‘<. tikea ap by the Dorfet privateer, who wore 
-* glad of fp many’ good hands; and we con- 
“6 fented to run our chance, However, we 
& had not as much luck as we expedted. | In 
<< three days we fell in with the Pompadour 
.“ privateer, of forty guns, while we had bat 
_ $6 twenty-three ; 3; fo to it we went, yard-arm 
:* and yard-arm. The fight lafted for three 
“ hours, and I verily believe we fhould have 
-S¢ taken the F. renchman, had we but had fome 


awake, if I lend a-hand. ‘ Then follow . 
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<< more men left behind; but, unfortunately, 
<< we loft all our men juft as we were going to 
“< get the victory. 
"sé I was once more in the power of the 
<< French, and I believe it would have gone 
‘* hard with me had I been brought back to 
« Breft: but, by good fortune, we were re- 
*¢ taken by the Viper, I had almoft forget to 
“* tell you, that, in that engagement, I was 
.“¢ wounded in two places; I loft four fingers 
‘ec | of the left hand, and my leg was fhot “off. 
“e If I had ‘had- the good fortune to have loft 
oe my leg and ufe of my hand on board a 
“es king’s, thip, and not a-board a privateer, I 
‘ce fhould, haye been entitled to cloathing and 
“ maintainance during the reft of my life; bus 
‘ec that ‘was not my. chance ; > ene man is bora 
<¢ with a filver fpoon i in his. mouth, and ano- 
“6 é ther with-a. wooden. ladle. However, bleffed 
Ww é be. God, Lenjoy good } health, and. will, for 
« ever love.Jiberty a2 and Old England.. , Liber- 
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se ty, property, and Old Pagan i siets 
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meet fying, he Yimped off, leaving i me in 
ddmicat ation “a at his‘ intr pidity apid, content ; nor 
cpuld I voi ok aida that an ‘habitual 
acquaintance “with mifery 7 erves better than ‘phi- 


lofophy to teach us to defpife it. 
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Suppofed to be written by the Ordinary of ‘ 


— 


one 


"AN is a moft frail being, invcapable of 
directing his fteps, unacquainted with 


what is to happen in this life; and perhaps 
no man is a-more manifeft inftance of ‘the 
truth of this maxim; than Mr: The. Cibbet, 
jut now gone out of the world, Stich’ a variety 
of turns of fortune, yet: fdchr a pérfévering 
uniformity of condué, appears in all that hap- 
pened in his fhort fpan, that the whole may be 
looked uporr:as ‘one regular cosifufion : _ every 
aétion of his life was matter of wonder and fur- 
prize, and his death was an by attondlimests . 


ais svlceacral born of creditable pa- 


rents, who gave him a very good education, and. 


a great deal of good learning, ‘fo that he could 


ead and write before he was fixteen.. How-. 


ever, he carly difcovered'an inclination to fol~ 
low 
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low lewd courfes; he refufed to take the advice 
of his parents, and purfued the bent of his in- 
“lination ; he played at cards on Sundays, 
called himfelf a-gentleman ; fell out with: his 
mother and laundrefs ; and, even in thefe early 


_ days, his father was frequently heard to objerve, 


that young The.—would be hanged. 


- As he advanced in years, he grew more fond 
of pleafure ; would eat an ortolan for dinner, 
though he begged the guinea that bought it ; 
and was once known to give three pounds for 
a plate of green peafe, which he had collected 
over-night as charity for a friend in diftrefs : 
he ran into debt with every body that would 


truft him, and none could build'a fconce bet- 


ter thanhe: fothat, at laft, his creditors fwore 
with.one accord that The. —would be ae v 


- Bun, as seeing into debt = a man who 
had no vifible means but impudence for fub: 
fiftence, is.a thing that every reader is not ac- 
quainted with, I muft explain. that point a‘lit- 
tle, and that to his fatisfaction.. 


THERE are three ways. of getting into debt; 
firft, by pufhing a face ; .as thus; * You, Mn 
Ls — « Lute- 


POO a a ee eee ee) a = Pe 0 en . ~ile 
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« Luteftring, fend me hone fix yards of that 
«“ paduafoy, dammee ; — but, harkee, don’t 
“* think I ever intend to pay you for it, dam» 
“© mee.”  Atthis, the mercer laughs heartily; 
cuts off the paduafoy, and fends it home ; nor 
is he, till too late, furprifed to find the gentle- 
man had faid nothing but truth, and kept his 
word. 


THE fecond method of running into debt fe 
called fineering ; which is getting’ goods made 
up in fuch a fafhion as to be unfit for every 
other purchafer; and, if the tradefmian refufes 
to give them upon credit, then threaten t to leave 
them upon his hands. : 


Bur the third and beft method is called, 
‘¢ Being the good cuftomer.” The gentleman 
firft buys fome trifle, and pays for it in ready- 
money ; he comes’ a few days after with no- 
thing about him but. bank bills, and buys, we 
will. fuppofe, a fix-penny tweezer-cafe; the 
bills are too great to be changed, fo he pro- 
mifes to return punétually the day after and 
pay for what he has bought. In this promife 
he'ig punctual, and this is repeated for eight or 
ten times, til] his face-is well known, and he 

‘ has 
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hes got, at 1&;,' the: cHare@et tof 2 goad 'tu¢ 


tomer. JRy thiemeins:-he-pets credit for fame, 7 


thing confiderable,' and -thén'mever cpays ft 
dtea ay LOY oghapi. Jonas) SOE seers 
iD ola Yo nrok um eds tua gel pene s 
In all this, the young mb: wins he uk: 
happy fubject, of our prefent, reflections, was 
Very expert 5 anid doutd’ fate, finer; ‘und brin 
tuftom to a‘fhop-with any than fn Englahd : 
none of his companions coulit exceed him’ fh 


this; and his very companions at laft faid that 


The.—would be hanged. 


As he grew old, he grew never the better ; 
he loved ortolans and green peafe, as before ; 
he drank gravy-foup when he could get it, and 
always thought his oyfters tafted beft when he 
got them for nothing, or, which was juft the 
{ame, when he bought them upon tick: thus. 
the old man kept up the vices of the youth, and 
what he wanted in power, he made up by in- 
clination ; fo that all the world thought that 
ie The.—would be hanged. 

Ano: now, reader, I have brought him to 
his laft fcene; a fcene were, perhaps, my duty 
fhould have obliged me to afift. You expect, 
perhaps, bis dying words, and the tender fare~ 

L 6 well 
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well he took of his wife and children; you ex: 
pect an account ef his coffin and white gloves, 
his pious ejaculations, and the papers he left 


behind him, In this I cannot indulge your cuc 
riofity; for, oh! the ai Saipitads of ee The. 
o——wasdsownd! .- = - - 


“READER,” as Hervey taith, © paufe and 


® ponder; and ponder and paufe; who knows: 
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T or &s ot eee, 
‘DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION: 


FNECLUDED from domettic ftrife; 
S ‘Jack: Book-worm liv’d a college life; 
~ fA-fellowhhip at twenty-five 

Made him the happieft man alive ; 

He drank his glafs and crack’d his joke,. 
And Frefhmen wonder’d as he {poke ; 
Without politenefs:aim’d at breeding, 
And:laugh’d at pedantry and'reading: 


Sucu pleafures, unallay’d with care, . 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid’s.fhaft-at length transfix, . ° 
©ur fwain-arriv’d-at thirty-fix ? 
©-had the archer ne’er come down . 
To ravage in:a: country town !° 
Or Flavia been content to ftop~ 
At triumphs in a Fleet-ftreet fhopy 
O had her eyes forgot to blaze ! 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze. 
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O! But let exclamation ceafe, 
Her prefence banifh’d all his peace. 
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' Our alter’d Parfon now began 
To be a perfect ladies man ; 
. Made fonnets, Hfp’& his fermons o’er, 
, And told the. tales he.told. before, ; 
:” OF ‘bailiffs: pump’d, and proétors bit, ” 
At college hgw he fhew’d bis wit; , 
And, as the fair one ftill approv’d, 
He fell in loye———o¢ thought:tre loy’d, 
Se with decorum all things. carry’di; . 
Mifs frown’d, and Raanes amie we 
“married, - = eae ee ed 
Ne ED wer ems to vulgar. fight, -, 
The raptures of the: bridal night? 
Need we intrude on hallow’d ground,. 
_ Or draw the curtains clos’d around ? 
Let it fuffice, that each had charms ; 
He clafp’d a goddefsin his arms; 
And, tho’ fhe felt his.vifage rough; - 
Yet in a man “twas! well emnvgh. ink 


THE aeiieee lila light’ ning on 
The fecond brought its tranfports te: : 
A third, .a: fourth were not amifg, .: . __ : 
The fifth was, friendfhip mix’d. ead blife ; 
But, when a twelvemonth pafs’d: away, 
_ Jack found his goddefs made of clay ; 
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- Found half the charms that d¢ck’d her face, 
Arofe from powder, fhreds, or lace j 
But ftill the work remain’d behind, 
That “a face had robb’d her dean! 


Seinz'd i in no other arts was roe 
But drefling, patching, repartee; 
And, juft as humour rofe or fell, 
By turnsa flatters or a belle: — 
°Tis true fhe drefs’d with modern graces 
Half naked at a ball or race; — 

But when at home, at board or bed, 
Five greafy nightcaps wrap’d her head. 
Could fo much beauty condefcend. © 

To be adull domeftic friend ? 

Could any curtain-leures bring 

To decency fo fine a thing ? 

In fhort, by night, "twas fits or fretting 5 

By day, ’twas gadding or coquetting. 


Now tawdry madam kept a bevy 

Of powder’d coxcombs at. her levy ; 

The {quire and captain took their ftasions, 
And twenty other near relations ; 
Jack fuck’d his pipe, and-often broke | 
A figh in fuffocating fmoke; 

She, in het turn, became: perplexing, 
And found fubftantial. blifs in vexing. 
| Thu 
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‘Thus every houy was pafs'd- between 
Infulting repartee or {pleen.. : 
Each day, the morc her faults were known, 
He chinks her features coarfer.grown ; 
He fancies every vice fhe thew: 
Or thins her lip, or points her nofe: 
Whenever rage or envy rife, 
How wide her. mouth,. how wild her eyzs ! 
He knows not how, but fo it-is, 
Her face is grown a knowing phyz;: 
Ana, tho’ her fops are wond’rous civil, 
He thinks. her ugly.as the devil.. 


Tus, to perplex the ravell’d nooze; 
While each a different way purfues, 
While fullen or loquacious ftrife 
Promis’d to hold them on for life, 

:'That dire difeafe,. whofe ruthlefs power,- 
Withers the beauty’s tranfient flower: | 
Lo! the fmall-pox, whofe horrid glare,. 
Leveil'd its terrors at the.fair; 
And, rifling ev‘ry youthful grace,. 

-Left but the remnant of a face. 


T:HeE glafs, grown hateful to her fight, . 
Reflected now a perfe& fright : : 
. Each former art fhe vainly tries . 
‘T’o.bring back Juftre to her eyes, - 
. Tn 
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In vain aae tries her paftes and creams, 
To fm-7th her fkin, or hide its feams 
Her country b2aux and city -oufins, 
Lovers no more; flew off by dozens: 
The fauire himfelf was feei: to yield, 
And even the cantain quit the field. "” 


Poor Madam now condemn’d to hack. 
The reft of life with anxious Jack, 
- Peréeiving others fairly‘t flown’ 
Attempted pleafing him alone, _ 
Jack foon was dazzl’d to behold” 
Her prefent face furpafs the old; | 
With modefty. her cheeks are. ay'd, d 
Humility difplaces pride; 
For tawdry finery is feen, * _ 
A perfon ever neatly clean: 
No ntore prefuming on. her fway 
She learns good nature every day, 
Serenely gay, and ftri@induty,” 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 
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NEW SIMIEILE. 
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Long had rack’d my brains to find |, 

A likenefs for the fcribbling kind; - i 
The modern fcribbling kind, who wriltgy i. 
In wit; and fenfe, . and nature's Spite :. : 
’Till reading, I forget what day ONy 9. 
A chapter out of Took’s Pantheon; 4 
I think I met with fomething there, 
To fuit my purpofe toahairs 
But let us not proceed too, furious, . . 
Firft pleafe to. turn to God ‘Morcuriss + : 
You'll find him pidtured 3 at full length ~ 
In book the fecond, page the tenth : 

The ftrefs of all my proofs on him I Jay, 
And now proceed we to our fimile. 


a) 


Imprimis, pray obferve his hat 
—Y ‘Wiages upon either fide——mark that. 
What 7 
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Well !' what is it from thence we gather? 
Why thefe denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather! very right, - 
With wit that’s flighty, learning light s : 
Such as to modern bard’s decreed: 
A juft comparifon,—proceed. 


In the next place, his feet perufe, . - 
Wings grow again from both his thoes 5 
Defign’d no doubt, their part ta bear, ( 
And waft his godfhip through the air 3 f 
And here my fimile unites.) 0 i” 
For in a modern poet’s flights, | 
I’m fure it may bejuftly faid, 

Hija feet are, afetul as ane ale as “ 

- Lally, sosichiae t’ ‘bien hic binky’ 
” Fill’d with a fnake incircled wand;- — - 
By claffic authors, term’d caducis,  - “ 
‘Aad highly fam'd for feveral ufes. _. % 

To wit—mof wond’ronfly.endy’d, 
No poppy water-half fo goads 
For let folks only get a touch, © 
It’s foporific virtue’s fuch, 
Tho’ ne’er fo much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to fnore.. 
Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives men’s fouls to hell. 
Now 
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Now to apply, begin we then; 

His wand’s a modern author's pen ; 4 
The ferpents round about it twin’d, 
Denote him of the reptile kind ; 
Denote the rage with which he writes, 
His frothy flaver, venom’d bites; 
An equal femblance ftill to keep, - 
Alike to both conduce to fleep. 
This diffrence only, as the'God, 
Deove foul’s to Tart’rus with his rod; 
With his goofequill the fcribbling elf,. 
Inftead of others, damns himfelf.. 


And here my fimile almoft'tript, 
Yet grant ¢ word by way of pofticript, 
Moreover, Merc’ry had a failing : 
Well! what of that? out with it—ftealing ; 
In which our {cribling bards agree, 
Being each as great a thief as he: 
But ev’n this deities’ exiftence,,. 
Shall Jend my fimile affiftance: 
Our modern bards! why what a pox 
Are they but fenfelefs ftones and blocks ? 


© y.B, 
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